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For the Companion. ! 
JIM. 
By Marie B. Williams. 

Comparatively few of the readers of the Com- 
panion have ever seen a woodchopper’s hut on 
the Mississippi. I will introduce you to one to- | 
day, perhaps rather better than the neighboring | 
huts, and quite noticeable from its connection | 
with a little drama of the overflow of the great | 
river in 1874. 

The hut stood on the left bank of the river, | 
surrounded on three sides by a low, swampy 
cottonwood forest. When the stream was high, 
the forest was a great lake of water, and even | 
when it was low, there were everywhere green, | 
festering pools, and a rank growth of fan pal- | 
metto and briers. No neighbors lived within 
five miles of the hut, for it is not for the interest 
of the woodchoppers to be neareach other. They 
locate far apart, so that a boat wooding at one 
pile, may find it necessary to take in a fresh sup- 
ply of fuel by the time the next is reached. 

The hut had two rooms meanly furnished, but 
very clean. Jt was a dreary, desolate spot 
enough, but marks of thrift were everywhere 
visible. The yard was full of turkeys and chick- 
ens. Pass where you would, Simon Rost, the 
owner, was either hauling his wood, or piling it 


river was low, but very dangerous when hidden 
by the water. 

Boat after boat passed that day. Poor Jim 
shouted until his voice failed, and waved until 
his arms ached, but to no avail. Dusk came on, 
misty, rainy, and Jim crept disconsolately within. 

“Taint no use, mam,” he said, shaking the 
rain from his dripping hat. “The boats wont 
stop, no-how, and we’ve just got one inch anda 
half of bank before the river comes over.” 

“Can’t be helped,” answered his mother, with 
a deep sigh. “Folks that take up woodchoppers’ 
trade is got to bear woodchoppers’ luck. Seems 
to me, Jim, your father is easier and quieter like 
now. Come and look at him.” 

On tip-toe the boy approached the bed. He 
had hardly reached it when his mother sprung 
to her feet and shrieked aloud,— 

“O merciful God, it’s come!”’ 

Jim did not need to ask what had come. The 
levee had broken, and a great wall of water 
hurled itself against the hut, staving in the front, 
and lifting the boy off his feet. He was prepared, 
however, for the emergency. 

“Don’t be scared, mam,” he cried out, cheer- 
ily, “I’ve got the rope in my hand, and the skiff's 
safe.” 





JIM. 





on the lower bank, to be convenient to the boats, 
and Mrs. Rost might be seen spinning, knitting 
or sewing. 

Jim, too, their only child, a sturdy, bright- 


eyed, freckle-faced boy of about twelve, took his | 


part in the general industry. He cut and dried 
the palmetto from the swamp, and braided it 
into the nicest kind of hats and baskets. He 
drove the wagon and helped to cord the wood. 
Tohim, that great dreary swamp, which stretched 
for miles back, was a perfect paradise. Such a 
quantity of fish and crawfish in the pools; such 
lots of squirrels and rabbits to be snared, and so 
many birds to be shot! 

He had a gun of his own that he had bought 
from the sale of his hats and baskets, and was 
avery good marksman. Then there were hick- 
ory nuts, chinquapins and walnuts to be gath- 
ered in the autumn on a ridge about four miles 
from the hut; so, take it altogether, though you 
may wonder how a boy could live in such a 
desolate place, without any playmates, it is cer- 
tain that Jim thought his home the most delight- 
fal in the world. 

To be sure, he was often sick with chills and 
fevers, The long, gray moss which only grows 
1 malarious spots hung thick on the trees 
around the hut. Wherever you see that “ephy- 
tes,” or air plant, you may understand that it is 
abanner that disease hangs out to scare intru- 
ders from dangerous locations. 

On this April morning of 1874 every thing in 
ad around the hut wore a strange, dull look. 
The Mississippi had been slowly and steadily 
rising for many weeks, and the forest was one 
sheet of water. Mr, Rost had thrown up a levee 
atound his yard and honse, and they were com- 
paratively dry; but the water had now nearly 
hsen to the top of the levee; a few more inches, 
and it would be over. 

But this was not the worst calamity that lay 
i their path. In trying to save some of his 
¥ood, Simon Rost had placed it on a clumsy 
raft. The raft had gone to pieces, and the man 
had barely escaped with his life. He swam 
shore, but the exposure and grief at his losses, 
wrought on an attack of “pernicious fever,” the 
Rost fatal disease of the Mississippi coast. 

This morning he lay moaning and tossing with 
elitium. It was impossible to get a physician, 
and hot even a neighbor could be called in to as- 
“st the unhappy wife in her ministrations. 

Little Jim did what he could. He cooked 

Tsimple meals, and swept and cleaned the 
Mat, 80 4s to save his mother as much trouble as 
ad But the hut presented a sad picture on 
tide ~ day, with the rain falling steadily out- 

, Within the husband and father getting 
Vorse andl worse, 

























The water mark that Jim had put out the | haul this skiff up to the house, and tie it to the 
night before was no longer visible. Evidently | door-posts. I heard dad say that was to be done, 
the river must have been rising more rapidly | so ef the water come with a rush, the boat would 
within the last few hours, and Jim ran down to| be handy to step right in.” 
the levee to see if this was true. Ashestood; “That is a good idea, sonny,” said his mother, 
there looking over the dreary gray waste of wa- approvingly. “I declare, I had clean forgot what 
| ters, his mother joined him. | your father said abont it.” 

“Where’s the mark?” she asked, anxiously. So they pulled and tugged at the skiff until it 

“The river’s risen clean over it,” answered the | was dragged to the door-steps and securely fast- 
boy. “Look here, mam (for mammy), we can’t | ened by a rope which extended within the house, 
stand four inches more of water without goin’ | and which was tied to one of the rafters. 
under. And besides, here’s two little holes—| By this time the sick man had awakened from 
crawfish holes, I reckon—in the levee, and the | his restless sleep, and Mrs. Rost’s heart sank 
water’s seepin through ’em. I’m a-goin’ to plug | within her when she perceived that his fever and 
’em right up.” \ delirium had increased within the last hour. 

So down on his knees went Jim, scraping up | She knew something of the treatment of this dis- | 
mud and dirt, and pushing it in the holes. lease in its early stages, but it had now passed | 

“Needn’t do that,” said the mother, with a| beyond her knowledge of its proper treatment. | 
sigh. “You can’t keep the river from comin’ | She could only watch and pray by the bedside, 
over to-night or to-morrow, and it’s bound to do ; and wet his parched lips with water. 
it unless God helps us. If it wont break through,! Meantime Jim was as busy as a bee, preparing | near the shore; at least, near the trees which 
and will only come over gradual like, it might | the boat. At the bottom he laid a small, light | grew on the bank, for the river had covered the 
give us a chance.” | feather bed. “For dad to lie on,” he whispered | and for miles back of its banks. 

“Then why not start right off, mam?” he to his mother. He packed up their scanty cloth- Jim now lighted the pine knots in the fire-pan, 
asked, eagerly. ‘We can take the skiff here and | ing in as small a compass as possible, and stowed In spite of the rain, which had increased, they 
pull up to Uncle Sam’s by night. It aint more! away the bundles so as to scatter their weight. | sent up a clear flame, making the dreary night 
than six miles.” | The boat was too small to hold any cumbrous | 4nd the dark, rushing waters more hideous than 

“Tt would kill your father,” and the poor | articles, and their valuables did not make a large any imagination could picture. 
woman’s voice shook. ‘He couldn’t be taken out package; so there was quite room enough. | Mrs. Rost stooped down to cover her husband, 
in all this rain. No, we must take our chances;} Mrs. Rost watched her son’s labors with silent 2nd almost shrieked as her hand touched his 
but you, Jim, you had better go right off. You | interest, but when he concluded by fastening in | cold, clammy forehead. She felt his pulse. It 
aint very strong, but I reckon you can pull to! the bow of the boat a large fire-pan used in deer- | Was feeble and fluttering. Had she been a weak, 
Sam’s some time to-night. The current is pow- | hunting at night, and filled it with split pine , hysterical woman, it is probable she would have 
erful strong, though, so you’d better keep well | knots, her astonishment was great. : | shrieked, or fainted, or made herself as generally 
in shore till you get nearly there. Go, Jim, go.””| “What on earth are you a-doin’ with that fire-| useless as nervous women mange to do in emer- 
She laid her hand on the tangled tow locks of | pan, sonny?” | gencies. But, as it was, she only redoubled her 
the boy, and a hard, dry sob shook her whole | “Why, you see, mam” (nodding his head know- | efforts to gain some place of shelter. 
frame; but she was a brave woman, and soon | ingly), “if we’re obliged to start at night, it’ll be| “Pull for dear life, Jim,” she said. “Your 
conquered her emotion. handy to have a light, on dad’s account, you! father is worse. Watch for the big forked oak, 

“Yes, go, sonny, for I can bear things better if | know, and so as the steamboats wont run us down | if it aint swept away, for you know Sam lives 
I knowed you was safe.” | in the dark. | Just opposite it.” 

The boy had not answered her when she first! Mrs. Rost looked approvingly at her boy.| It was long past midnight when the oak was 
spoke; in fact, he did not seem to take in the| “You’re a thoughtful chap, sonny, that’s a fact, reached. The water there was calm, and the 
meaning of her words. But when he did, he|and the steamboats do keep up a great runnin’ | current comparatively weak, Mrs. Rost laid 
sprang to his feet and turned a white, set face | up and down. And that reminds me. Why not | down her oars and stooped over her husband. It 
towards her. | hail the first boat that goes up, and then we can | only needed a touch to assure the poor woman 

“Go!” he cried. “Did you mean I was to go, | take your father comfortable like to Sam’s? I| that never more would that still pulse thrill with 
mam, like a sneak, and leave you and dad to be | reckon it wont cost much.” | the pains or pleasures of life. He was dead. 
swept away? No, you never could have meant| Jim clapped his hands approvingly, and the| “He’s gone, sonny!’’ she groaned, and there 
that, Ireckon. But ef you did, it’s all the same | puffing of a boat just round the point below took was more of the agony of grief in the tone with 
thing, for here I stays; and ef you and dad goes, | him in hot haste to the levee. The boat, how-| which she uttered these few words than sobs or 
why, I reckon you needn’t leave me behind. | ever, kept near the opposite bank, and the Mis- screams could convey. She covered her face with 
Don’t get downhearted, mam. Why, we’ve got | sissippi in high water is a mile wide in many her hands, and tearless and silent, sank beside 
lots of chances yet.’’ | places. Jim’s shouts did not reach the men on| him. 

The woman sighed and looked hopelessly | the boat, nor did they see the handkerchief he} At any other time, Jim would have wept and 
around, but to her more experienced eyes, the | waved at the end of a long pole. Even had the | moaned like other children at the loss of a good 
chances of escape were slim, indeed. * officers on board the steamer heard or seen them, | father whom he loved. But now, with the 

“First and foremost,” cried Jim, cheerily, un- | they would probably not have heeded, for there | whole responsibility of the situation thrust upon 
hooking the chain of the skiff from its staple | were several ugly snags on the side of the river’ him, unable to leave his oars for a minnte, or 
on the levee, “first, you’re to help me, mam, to! where Mr. Rost lived, easily avoided when the they would have drifted down the tide, the brave 


The water was rushing like a mill-dam through 
the fissure in the hut, and Mrs. Rost, waist deep 
in it, was holding on to the floating bed on which 
her husband lay. 

She could swim as well as Jim himself, and so 
she managed to keep from being swept away, 
until the skiff into which Jim had scrambled, 
was pushed to her, and Mr. Rost lifted carefully 
in. She got in then, and, taking up an oar, Jim 
and she managed to push away from the hut 
just as it was borne down the furious tide. 

They did not pause to lament the loss of their 
home. There was no time to do any thing but 
to keep the boat clear of the floating timber, and 
of the eddies and whirlpools that tried to suck 
them in. At last a comparatively clear space 
was reached in the open river. 

“Keep the skiff well in shore, Jim,” said his 
mother; “the current is running too strong here.” 
| So, with all their strength, the boat was propelled 
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boy choked down his grief, though his heart | 
seemed breaking. 

“O mam,” and there was a pitiful quaver in | 
his voice, “you’ve got me left, and I’ll be a good | 
son to you always. Don’t go on so, mam, please | 
don’t. Help me to cross the river to Uncle Sam’s, 
for you know I can’t pull across myself, We’ll 
all be drownded this blessed night e£ you don’t, 
for I can’t pull much longer.” 

He knew right well this cry for help would 
rouse his mother, She rose, and still mute, took 
her oars, and they turned the bow of the boat to 
the opposite shore. 

Then commenced a struggle against the strong, 
rapid current, to which all their previous efforts 
had been child's play. Dead cattle and the | 
roofs and timbers of houses floated against them. | 
They were dashed against snags, and whirled in 
the roots of floating trees. 

The torch in the bow only threw its light on 
dangers when they were upon them, and they 
were conscious that instead of crossing where 
they had intended, the tide was bearing them 
far below. 

Poor Jim’s little arms ached as if they would 
drop from his shoulders; but in spite of the 
ache he would manage to say, at intervals,— 

“Cheer up, mam, [ reckon we'll be at Uncle 
Sam’s pretty soon now.” 

Suddenly a sound smote upon the boy's quick 
ears which froze the blood in his veins. In spite 
of the driving rain and the muffled sound, he 
recognized the pufting of alow pressure boat. 
Were they in its line of way? 

In answer to the agonized question, a dull, red 
eye, not a hundred yards from them in the mist, 
seemed driving full upon them. 

He gave one cry of warning to his mother. 
“Pull to the right, mam, a steamboat’s on us,” 
and put forth all his strength in a last, superhu- 
man effort. 

Fither Jim’s torch was seen, or his mother’s 
despairing ery, when she recognized the danger, 
was heard on the steamboat, for a signal was 
given, and the engine was stopped. It was too 
late, however, for the little skiff was swept 
against the sides of the huge vessel. Jim threw 
one arm around his mother, and dropping his 
oars, cast the other against the side of the steam- 
er, as if to shield her. One moment of intense 
agony, and he lost consciousness. 

When he recovered it was to find kind faces 
bending over him, and his poor mother weeping 
beside him. He strove to utter the usual formu- 
la, “Cheer up, mam,”’ but when he tried to raise 
his arm and put it around her, he fainted again 
from the pain. His arm had been crushed in the | 
collision, and he would never be able to use it | 
again. 

“It was the most wonderful escape I ever did 
see, gentlemen,” said the captain of the boat, a 
few hours afterwards, when the boy’s arm had 
been dressed, and he was laid in a comfortable 
berth. 

“As the skiff was almost swept under the side | 
that boy threw the rope up, and two sailors 
caught it. It was more than touch and go with 
him, I can tell you. The boat swamped, almost 
before we got the woman up, and she says her 
dead husband was in it. Now, look here, gen- 
tlemen, I’ve wooded with Rost for two years, and 
Iknow he and his wife to be good, honest, in- 
dustrious folks, and Jim, there, a boy in ten 
thousand, They’ve lost their all,—Rost is dead, 
and Jim’s arm broken, or worse, Let us take up 
a collection for them.” 

The response was unanimous, Ina few min- 
utes two hundred dollars were collected among | 
the passengers, and placed in Mrs, Rost’s hands. 
In answer to her tearful thanks and expressions 
of decent releutance to accept this charity, Capt. 
B. answered,— 

“It is no more than our right, madam, to as- 
sist you in your present trouble, and no more 
than yours to accept it without shame. As for 
Jim, he will henceforward be my care. I like 
the boy. I honor him, madam, for his pluck, 
and he shan’t want an education if Iean give it 
to him.” 

For more than a year, now, Jim has been at 
school, and from what one of his teachers told 





me, he has grappled with the difficulties of learn-! and do even a very little towards curing this | tone,— 


ing very much with the same cheerful resolution 
with which he met all the troubles of his past 
life. He shows a decided talent for anything 
connected with the exact sciences, and if any of 
the young readers of the Companion, in years 
to come, should hear of a James Rost who had 


distinguished himself in any walk of life, they | 


will remember this little true tale. 


+o —___—__ 


APPRENTICES.—Shoemakers’ apprentices read 
with pride that Roger Sherman, of Connecticut, 


;}a@ country 


son, Vice-President of the United States, was 
working as a journeyman shoemaker when first 
elected to the Legislature of Massachusetts. 
Millard Fillmore, a late Vice-President and Pres- | 
ident of the United States, was an apprentice in 
clothier’s establishment. Andrew 
Johnson, another late Vice-President and Presi- | 
dent of the United States, learned and worked at | 
the tailor’s trade. Simon Cameron, formerly 
Seeretary of War, and now United States Sena- 
tor, was originally a printer. David K. Carter, | 
formerly a member of Congress from Ohio, now | 
Chief Justice of the Court in the District of Co- | 
lumbia, was my apprentice at Rochester. Sev- | 
eral mechanics have been Mayors of the city of | 
New York, prominent among whom were Steph- 
en Allen, Gideon Lee and James Harper. Daniel | 
Cady, for more than thirty years one of the most 
distinguished lawyers our State ever produced, 
served his apprenticeship, and worked as a jour- 
neyman shoemaker until he was twenty-four 
years old.— Thurlow Weed. 
‘nite acaillllile cimiiicii 
A SPRING LANDSCAPE. 
The green trees whispered low and mild, 
It was a sound of joy; 
They were my playmates when a child, 
And rocked ine in their arms so wild; 


Still they looked at me and smiled, 
As if I were a boy. 


And ever whispered, mild and low,— 
“Come, be a child once more!” 
And waved their long arms to and fro, 
And beckoned soleinnly and slow. 

O! L could not choose but go 
Into the woodlands hoar. 


Into the blithe and breathing air, 
Into the sulemmn wood; 
Solemn and silent every where, 
Nature with folded hands seemed there, 
Knecling at her evening prayer; 
Like one in prayer 1 stood. 


Before me rose an avenue 

Of tall and sombrous pines; 
Abroad their fan-like branches grew, 
And where the sunshine darted through, 
Spread a vapor soft and blue, 

In long and sloping lines. 
And falling on my weary brain, 

Like a fast falling shower, 
The dreams of youth came back again; 
Low lispings of the summer rain 
Dropping on the ripened grain, 

As once upon the flower, 


LONGFELLOW, 
ee 
For the Companion. 
SILVER PITCHERS. 
A TEMPERANCE TALE. 
By Louisa M, Alcott. 
In Six Cuartrers.—Cuap, III. 





What Portia Did. 

“I know your head aches, mamma, so lie here 
and rest while I sit in my little chair and amuse 
you till papa comes in.” 

As Portia bent to arrange the sofa-cushions 
comfortably, the tiny silver pitcher hanging at 
her neck swung forward and caught her moth- 
cr’s eye, : 

“Is it the latest fashion to wear odd earrings 
instead of lockets?” she asked, touching the del- 
icate trinket with an amused smile. 

“No, mamma, it is something better than a 
fashion; it is the badge of a temperance league 
that Pris, Polly and I have lately made,” an- 
swered Portia, wondering how her mother would 
take it. 

“Dear little girls!) God bless and help you in 
your good work!’ was the quick reply, that 
both surprised and touched her by its fervency. 

“Then you don’t mind, or think us silly to try 


great evil?” she asked, with a sweet seriousness 
that was new and most becoming to her, 

“My child, I feel as if it was a special provi- 
dence,” began her mother, then checked herself, 
and added more quietly, “Tell me all about this 
league, dear, unless it is a secret.” 

“T have no secrets from you, mother,” and 
nestling into her low chair, Portia told the story, 
ending with an carnestness that showed how 
much she had the new plan at heart. 

“So you see, Polly is trying to keep Ned safe, 


cannot go out to find any one, because I am only 
agirl. Now, what can Ido, mamma, for I truly 
want to do my share?” 

The mother lay silent for a moment, then, as_ 
if yielding to an irresistible impulse, drew her 
daughter nearer, aud whispered with lips that 
trembled as they spoke,— 

“You can help your father, dear.” 

“Mamma, what can you mean?” cried Portia, 
in a tone of indignant surprise. 

“Listen patiently, child, or I shall regret that | 
your confidence inspired me with courage to give 
you mine. Never think for one moment that I 
accuse my husband of any thing like drunken- 
ness. He has always taken his wine like a gen-' 
tleman, and never more than was good for him 
till of late. For this there are many excuses; he 
is growing old, his life is less active than it was, 
many of the pleasures he once enjoyed fail now, 
and he has fallen into ways that harm his 
health.” 

“I know, mamma; he doesn’t care for com- 
pany as he used to, or business, either, but seems 
quite contented to sit among his papers half the 
morning, and doze over the fire half the evening. 
I’ve wondered at it, for he is not really old, and 
looks as hale and handsome as ever,’’ said Por- 
tia, feeling that something hovered on her moth- 
er’s lips which she found it hard to utter. } 
“You are right; it is not age alone that makes 
him so unlike his once cheerful, active self; it is 
—bend lower, dear, I never breathe to any one 
what I tell you now, only that you may help me 
save your father’s life, perhaps.” 

Startled by the almost solemn earnestness of 
these words, Portia laid her head upon the pil- 
low, and twilight wrapt the room in its soft 
gloom, as if to shut out all the world, while the 
mother told the daughter the danger that threat- 
ened him whom they both so loved and hon- 
ored. 

“Papa has fallen into the way of taking more 
wine after dinner than is good for him. He does 
not know how the habit is growing upon him, 
and is hurt if Ihint at suchathing. But Dr. 
Hall warned me of the danger after papa’s last 
ill turn, saying that at his age and with his tem- 
perament, apoplexy would be sure to follow 
over-indulgence of this sort.’’ 

“O, mamma, what can I do?” whispered 
Portia, with a thrill, as the words of Pris re- 
turned to her with sudden force, “It killed my 
father, broke mother’s heart, and left me all 
alone.” 

“Watch over him, dear, amuse him as you 
only can, and wean him from this unsuspected 
harm by all the innocent arts your danghterly 
love can devise. Ihave kept this to myself be- 
cause it is hard for a wife to see any fault in her 
husband; still harder for her to speak of it even 
to so good a child as mine. But my anxiety un- 
fits me to do all I might, soI need help, and of 

whom can I ask it but of you? My darling, | I can be.” 

make a little league with mother, and let us | “Then I should like to see it!’? and the old 
watch and pray in secret for this dear man who gentleman looked about him for this rival of his 
is all in all to us.” | lovely daughter. 

What Portia answered, what comfort she gave} “It is these,” she said, pointing to the bottles 
and what further confidences she received may | and glasses on the side-board. 

not be told, for this household covenant was too| The Judge understood her then, and knit his 
sacred for report. No visible badge was as- | brows; but before he could reply Porcia went 
sumed, no audible vow taken, but in the wife’s | steadily on, though her cheeks burned, and her 
face, as it smiled on her husband that night, | eyes were bent upon the fire again. 

there was a tenderer light than ever, and the kiss} “Father, I belong to a society of three, and we 
that welcomed papa was the seal upon a purpose , have promised to do all we can for temperance. 
as strong as the danghter’s love. | As yet I can only show bravely the faith thatis 

Usually the ladies left the Judge to read his| within me; therefore I can never offer any friend 
paper and take his wine in the old-fashioned of mine a drop of wine, and so I do not ask 
way, while they had coffce in the drawing-room. ' them here, where it would seem most uncoutte 
As they rose, Portia saw the shadow fall upon ; ous to refuse.” 
her mother’s face, which she had often seen he- “I trust no gentleman ever had cause tole 
fore, but never understood till now; for this was’ proach me for the hospitality I was taught to 
the dangerous hour, this the moment when the show my guests,” began the Judge in his mos 
child must stand between temptation and her , stately manner. 
father, if she could. But he got no further, for asoft hand tonched 

That evening, very soon after the servant had _ his lips, and Portia answered, sorrow fully,— 
cleared the table of all but the decanters, a fresh | “One man has, sir; Charley Lord says the frst 
young voice singing blithely in the parlor made time he took too much was in this house, and it 
the Judge set down his glass to listen in pleased has grieved me to the heart, for it is true. 0, 
surprise, | papa, never Jet any one have the right to %Y 

Presently he stepped across the hall to set that again of us! Forgive me if I secm unduti- 
both doors open, saying, in a half reproachful ful, but I must speak out, for I want my bart 
father to stand on my side, and set an example 
which will make me even fonder and prouder ot 
him than I am now.”’ 

As Portia paused, half frightened at her own 
frankness, she put her arms about his neck, a 
hid her face on his breast, still pleading 
cause with the silent eloquence so hard to resi 
ates, 


scious of the little plot to rob him of the harmful 
indulgence which too often made his evenings a 
blank, and his mornings a vain attempt to revive 
the spirits that once kept increasing years from 
seeming burdensome, 

That was the beginning of Portia’s home mis. 
' sion, and from that hour she devoted herself to 
| it, thinking of no reward, for such “secret ser 

vice” could receive neither public sympathy nor 
| praise. 

It was not an easy task, as she soon found, in 
spite of the staunch and skilful ally who planned 
the attacks she dutifully made upon the enemy 
threatening their domestic peace. 

When music ceased to have charms, and the 
Judge declared he must get his “forty winks” 
after dinner, Portia boldly declared that: she 
would stay and see that he had them comfort. 
ably. So papa laughed and submitted, took a 
brief nap, and woke in such good-humor that he 
made no complaint on finding the daughter re. 
placing the decanter. 

This answered for a while; and when its effa. 
‘acy seemed about to fail, unexpected help ap. 
peared; for mamma’s eyes began to trouble her, 
and Portia proposed that her father should en. 
tertain the invalid in the evening, while she 
served her through the day. 

This plan worked capitally, for the Judge 
loved his good wife almost as much as she de 
served, and devoted himself to her so faithfully 
that the effort proved a better stimulant than 
any his well-stocked cellar could supply. 

Dr. Hall prescribed exercise and cheerful so 
ciety for his new patient, and in sceing that these 
instructions were obeyed, the Judge got the ben. 
efit of them, and found no time for solitary wine- 
bibbing. 

“I do believe I’m growing young again, for the 
old dulness is quite gone, and all this work and 
play does not seem to tire me a bit,” he said, af- 
ter an unusually lively evening with the congen- 
ial guests Portia took care to bring about him. 
“But it must be very stupid for you, my dear, a 
we old folks have all the fun. Why don’t you 
invite the young people here oftener?” he add. 
ed, as his eye fell on Portia, gazing thoughtful 
ly into the fire. 

“I wish I dared tell you why,” she answered, 
wistfully. 

“Afraid of your old papa?” and he looked 
both surprised and grieved. 

“I won't be, for you are the kindest father that 
ever a girl had, and I know you'll help me,as 
you always do, papa. I don’t dare ask my 
young friends here because I’m not willing to 
expose some of them to temptation,”’ began Por 
tia, bravely. 

“What temptation? This?” asked her fx 
ther, turning her half-averted face to the light, 
with a smile full of paternal pride. 

“No, sir; a far more dangerous one than ever 





| “Sing away, my lark, and let papa hear you, 
| for he seldom gets a chance now-a-days.” 

“Then he must stay and applaud me, else I 
shall think that speech only an empty compli- 
ment,” answered Portia, as she beckoned with 
her most winsome smile. 

The Judge never dreamed that his good angel 
spoke; but he saw his handsome girl beaming at 
him from the music stool, and strolled in, mean- 
ing to go back when the song ended. 


The Judge made no reply for several mit 
and in that panse many thoughts passed through 
his mind, and a vague suspicion that had haunt 
ed him of late became a firm conviction. For 





and Pris prays for Phil; not in vain, I think, for 





one of the signers of the declaration of independ- | 
ence, learned their trade, aud that Henry Wil-, Z have neither brother nor lover to help, and [| fee, artfully supplied by his wife, quite uncon- 


he has been very good lately, they tell me. But 


suddenly he seemed to see his own weakness 
its true light, to understand the meaning of 

watchful love, the patient care that had 80s 
lently and helpfally surrounded him; and 8 


But the blue charmer in the parlor proved 
| more potent than the red one in the dining-room, 
and he sat on, placidly sipping the excellent cof- 
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Portia’s appeal for younger men, he read a ten- 
der warning to himself, ° 
He was 2 proud man, but a very just one, and 
though a flush of anger swept across his face at | 
first, he acknewledged the truth of the words | 
that were so hartl to speak. | 
With his hand laid fondly on the head that ! 





morning, distorted between a grin of delight and an —a black, disgusting swarm,—up the first, second , 
| Attempt of his crispy locks to straighten themselves and third, and then, with a flash, off went our train 


with horror. | and blew them into tatters. The result was a delay 
“Got him, massa! Him come!” of about twenty seconds, till the leader of the thou- 
‘Who's come, you young rascal?” | sands next behind could bring them up, to make the 


“Him gorilla! 


big! 


Ah, him little fellow! Ah, him doorsteps as black as before. 
Ah!—” and Goumbi fairly gasped with ex-| Wrathful but impotent, the captain gave the sig- 
citement and hurry to get me out to the yard. | nal, and with all dispatch the lieutenant was car- 


was half hidden, lest a look should seem to re-| 1 quite satisfied him by the dispatch with which I 
proach him, this brave old gentleman proved | followed; and sure enough, there was my “subject,” | 
that he loved his neighbor better than himself, standing between two stout natives, and apparently 


ried from the house, though, as it fortunately proved, 
without serious harm resulting. But Chimbo was | 
in a terrible state; that discharge of gunpowder had | 


Emily was not wanting in expedient, and as soon 
| as the door was closed and the bustle a little subsid- 
}ed, she ate up the letier, piece by piece. After a 
| while the matron arrived, and upon searching care- 
' fully, nothing was to be found of a suspicious nature 
about the prisoner, and she would disclose nothing, 


ing the sconts suffered Emily to depart whither she 
said she was bound; but she took 2 route somewhat 
circuitous to avoid further detention, and soon after 
struck into the road to Sumter’s camp, where she 


| Suspicion being thus allayed, the officer commands 
| 
| 


and honestly confessed his own shortcomings. 

“No man shall ever say again that J tempted 
him.” 

Then as Portia lifted up a happy face, he 
looked straight into the grateful eyes that 
dimmed with sudden tears, and added, ten- 
derly,— 

“My daughter, I am not too prond to own a 
fault, nor, please God, too old to mend it.’ 








For the Companion, 


MY GORILLA. 


Several years since I was offered a position of re- 
sponsibility at Gaboon, Africa, and soon found my- 
self established there, rejoicing in a few white 
friends, who gave good dinners. Besides these I 
hada good many bluck ones, who got their dinners 
out of me if they could, anda house mounted on 
posts of mason-work two or three feet high, the 
draft under which was supposed to carry off some 


as much astonished as I was at the forked stick, 
which, held at his throat, enabled the natives to 
keep him at safe distance, in default of a chain. | his cries and growls of terror resounded until I 
The two natives had an exciting story to tell about | feared the whole neighborhood would be exasper- 
his capture, which Goumbi, acting as interpreter, ated. 
repeated as follows: | I could not do any thing with him, and finally 
“Monitchi and Rembo find plantain trees broken; ' turned him over to Goumbi, with a bunch of fine 
next morning watch, and little gorilla come walk- | bananas instead of the thrashing [ought to have 
ing, with mother gorilla and more others. Monitchi| given him, while I went back to the ants, slightly 
and Rembo shoot, and old gorillas run away; but | interested to know whether my house was to come 
mother gorilla leg broken and head hurt. So little | within their line of attack. 
gorilla stay with her. Monitchi put rope on little Before sundown I was relieved upon that question ; 
gorilla, but big gorilla scream all night, and little | they swerved to the right, and followed a line of de- 
gorillacry. Next morning mother gorilla die, and ; parture highly satisfactory, for one may like to see 
little gorilla come here. Ah! Ah!” and Goumbi! a great many curiosities which he does not care to 
executed an original waltz round the new-comer, invite into the bosom of his family. 
never guessing how much like first cousins the two; Chimbo was quiet again, though fretting a good 
looked to me. deal about his chain. He didgot like it, but it was 
It was a quick bargain, for there was no fault to | necessary, for his tricks were becoming legion, and 
be found. The gorilla was well-formed, apparently | all my remonstrances were in vain. He would lis- 
healthy, and a good age for taming; and it would | ten to a long lecture with all appearance of under- 
have been hard to say which party was most jubi- | standing every word, and do the very same mischief 


apparently reminded him of a certain day when he | 
, and his mamma attempted to roba plantation, and | 














ehances of African fever. lant, the natives, as they retired with their gold | 


Naturally of a roving disposition, I had accepted 
the position from pure love of novelty, and novelties 
sprang up on every hand. But the most hideous of 
allwas the most fascinating to me, for I longed to 
own a live gorilla, 

“I believe, on my honor, you have gorilla on the 
brain,” said my friend, Capt. Gray, as I declared my 
intention of taking a small one “to bring up,” at the 
first opportunity that might offer. “But if you do 
stealacub I hope it will be a grandson of some of 
those fellows that made off with a small child from 
the settlement here, not many years ago.” 

“What do you say?” I exclaimed; “the gorillas 
stoleachild? ‘That’s something I have not heard 
of.” 

“Haven't you?” said the captain, stretching him- 
self ont on my cane-seated sofa, and taking posses- 
sion of a large palmettofan, “It’s a desperately hot 
country here, Bob. I'll give you six months to gct 
sick of it, and go home bald as an eagle with the fe- 
ver. But as for the gorillas, that’s the show story of 
the town. 

“You see the creatures, fierce and carniverous as 
they look, live, for the most part, on wild fruits, and 
nowand then, from drought, or what not, perhaps 
from some quack doctor among them toning up 
their appetites with bitters, they get up a moonlight 
excursion to some well-stocked plantation of plan- 
tainor banana, aud rob the cultivated trees. When 
we were honored by a visit there was a terrible rack- 
et, Natives and gorillas, sticks and stones, and the 
fring of small guus, mingled with howls and growls 
onall sides, made the night hideous. 

“When the connecting links between men and 
nonkey were driven off at last, and man went home, 
he found that in one of his houses a small child was 
missing. Search was in vain, and they could only 
surmise that while the battle was raging some Mrs. 
Gorilla, whose tastes were more domestic than mili- 
tay, had looked in at the window, and taken it to 
her heart.” 

“Ah!” said I, “and what next?” 

“Nothing just then,” said the captain; “but about 
three years later some of the natives were on a hunt, 
and hearing 2 queer sound in one of the trees, they 
investigated, and there, to be sure, holding tight to 
abranch, was the lost scion of the plundered house, 
sown rather grizzly, to be sure, but jabbering away, 
Sif trying to say, in the very best Gaboon, ‘Take 
me home,’ ” 

“To which they replied ‘Certainly,’ I suppose ?”” 

“Of course; but it was more easily said than done, 
for the moment the men approached the child a hor- 
‘ble growl was heard. Up rosea gray old gorilla, 
‘tremendous fellow for teeth, claws and muscle. 
He was evidently in charge as attendant, and they 
had a battle of it. The old fellow evidently felt 
that his reputation, if nothing more, was at stake, | 
adhe fought like a wildcat. 

“There were three of the hunters, but only one | 
had his gun loaded. He fired and missed. The 
brute had sprung on him, snatched away his gun, 


real, live gorilla, dreaming of triumph in his educa- 
tion, and of the pride I should feel asI exhibited | 
my pet to my friends on my return home, at the end | 
of another year, 

Goumbi called him Chimbo, for reasons best | 
known to himself. As no one scemed to be inspired 
with any better suggestion, Chimbo he became, as 
unalterably as if half a dozen gorilla godmothers had 
bestowed the name.at his birth. 

Chimbo learned fast, and made rapid progress in 
almost everything but the English language. In 
that, Iam sorry to say, in spite of the distant rela- 
tionship which the wise men suggest existed between 
us, I could not teach him. 

In fact his appetite was the talent most easily de- 
veloped. In half an hour from the time I had ex- 
changed his ropes and forked stick for a respectable 
chain, he had shed his last tear for his mother, and 
was at work upon berries that Goumbi had gathered 
for him. A fortnight more was enough to make 
such an epicure of him that I should have felt mod- 
est about asking him to dine with me, only the tit- 
bits from my table being quite good enough for his 
cultivated appetite. 

Chimbo had his faults, but he became the pet of 
the household, notwithstanding. It was very easy 
to make him angry, and Goumbi took such delight 
in seeing him beat his chest to relieve his wrath, 
that he offered himself as tutor to this quality of 
Chimbo. Even a sound whipping now and then 
failed to cool his enthusiasm. 

The six months the captain had allowed me were 
nearly past. Chimbo’s youthful proportions were 
rapidly changing to more stalwart ones. His tricks 
and his appetite were growing more interesting 
daily, while for myself, neither homesickness nor 
fever had yet laid me low, 

And now came a new excitement, and one I had 
hardly hoped to see,—an attack from visitors far 
stronger than gorillas, though measuring less in 
length than a siigle hair of Chimbo’s,—I mean the 
ants, 

These ants, whenever the spirit moved them, set 
out in vast black armies, with plunder in their eye. 
and their weaponsin their mouth. They eat every 
thing devonrable that lies in their path. No mode 
of successful resistance had been discovered. To 
slay them by the host was only to see equal hosts 
march over the dead bodies of the slain, and surren- 
der seemed the only way of dealing with them. 

Accordingly as soon as their approach was descried 
the inhabitants of houses threatened by them gath- 
ered together all they could carry in the way of eat- 
ables, and taking their children and old people with 
them, retired hastily to a distance. The ants, enter- 
ing the houses under the strict military guidance of 
their leaders, passed from floor to roof tree, making 
n clean sweep of every thing that could be swal- 
lowed, even to the skeleton of a dead insect, fallen 
in an out-of-the way drawer. This done, they re- 
j tired as majestically as they caine, and the people 
and bent it, as you might twist off an apple-twig. returned as meekly, enuend pleased, on the whole, 
They had a tussle of it after that, but three to one | with the thorough house-cleaning accomplished for 
Washeavy odds, and the child was captured, to the | em. i mae r 
dying groan of the gorilla.” They were coming now, and aiming Tight for the 

“And yon vouch for that story, Captain?” house where a young officer lay sick with the fever. 
What was to be done? 


“For the firs it. certainly: 

eit sory ofthe tow maT told youpand Tonty | “ON Know,” sad the exptan, ooking grimly a 
s* , 6°, ry sos 

Wouder y, - i 4 | me, “it’s no joke; they eat any helpless living being 

ing it. Youhave been here a month without hear- jas readily asa lifeless one; but to move the Henten- 

| ant out through the broiling sun in his condition, we 

| might as well dig his grave, and be done with it.” 

| 








Authentic or not, the captain’s story was by no 
Teans discouraging to my interest in gorillas, and I 
‘on had it well understood that I would pay a 
handsome price for a good specimen, young enough 
‘be tamed. 


“And you can’t think of any way of turning a few 
of these vermin a dozen yards off their track,—a 
military man like you?” 

The captain declared I should find my yard brist-| The captain’s eyes glistened with a new thought. 
ling with captives the very next morning; but sofar| “Gunpowder! We've never tried that; but they 
Tm there being any ocension for anxiety on that , Shall have a taste of it to-day.” 
— Was nearly a month before I received any| There was no time to lose. We stationed four 
§ Nearer my desires than the long-tailed mon- | strong men by the lientenant’s bed, ready to make 





pieces, or myself, as [ stood the proud possessor of a | 


the next moment, if my back were but turned. 

“Glad you are quiet again, old boy,’ I said, as I 
gave hima good-night pat. “On the whole I shall 
be very proud of you when we get home to Amer- 
ica.” 

It was a hot night, and I began to wish our voyage 
might be made soon. I turned and tumbled till I 
began to be vexed at the unusual quiet. If only a 
dog would bark, or Chimbo how] again, it would be 
a relief. 

At last, however, I sunk into dreams, and had 
soon floated off in them into so many pleasures that 
the sound of Chimbo’s voice rousing once more, 
grated harshly upon them. For a good while I 
thought it part of my dreams; but it routed me out 
of them into realities again, very shortly. 

What did the rascal mean? Had he heard me 
wishing for a racket, or did he think another bunch 
of bananas would be forthcoming? He world get 
the thrashing he ought to have had this afternoon, if 
he did not take care. 

“Be quiet, there!’ I called from the window. 
“There’s no gunpowder about to-night. Be quiet, I 
tell you, you scoundrel!” 

But it was of no use. The howlings were repeat- 
ed,and sharpened into cries and groans of real dis- 
tress. 

I sprang up, called Goumbi, and hurried out to 
the yard. Poor Chimbo! A stray detachment of 
ants, either bringing up the rear, or returning on 
some special dispatch, had seized the luckless goril- 
la, helplessly fastened to his pole, and covering him 
from head to foot, were devouring him, body and 
bone, with the astonishing speed with which they 
always do their work. 

What could Ido? Chimbo was already lying on 
his side, and turning to my face looks of appeal so 
horribly human that it made my blood run cold, 

“Kill ants kill Chimbo,” says Goumbi. 

I saw it was true. Was there nothing to be done? 
Tran in for my revolver, and was back in a moment, 
but it seemed as if I could not shoot with that face 
looking up at me. I took aim, shut my eyes and 
fired once, twice; the groans ceased; my poor goril- 
la and my visions of astonished friends at home 
came to an end together. 


—_—_———__+o>+-—____—_ 


A PATRIOTIC GIRL. 


“The time that tried men’s souls” was also the 
time when woman’s heroism shone. In no great tri- 
al, indeed, are the wives and daughters behind the 
fathers, brothers and sons in real courage and virtue. 
The story of Emily Geiger, of South Carolina, is thus 
told in **Noble Deeds of American Women:” 

At the time Gen. Greene retreated before Lord 
Rawdon from Ninety-Six, when he had passed Broad 
River he was very desirous to send an order to Gen, 
Sumter, who was on the Wateree, to join him, that 
they might attack Rawdon, who had divided his 
force. 

But the General could find no man in that part of 
the State who was bold enough to undertake so dan- 
gerous a mission. The country to be passed through 
for many miles was full of bloodthirsty tories, who, 
on every occasion that offered, imbrued their hands 
in the blood of the whigs. 

At length Emily Geiger presented herself to Gen. 
Greene, and proposed to act as his messenger; and 
the General, both surprised and delighted, closed 
with her proposal. He accordingly wrote a letter 
and delivered it, and at the same time communicated 
the contents of it verbally, to be told to Sumter in 
case of accidents. 

Emily was young, but as to her person or adven- 
tures on the way we have no further information, 
except that she was mounted on horseback upon a 
side-saddle, and on the second day of her journey 
she was intercepted by Lord Rawdon’s scouts. 

Coming from the direction of Greene’s army, and 
not being able to tell an untruth without blushing, 
Emily was suspected and confined to a room; and as 





*, who paraded the grounds as lord of all he sur- | off with it if we failed. Then we stationed ourselves 
ved |on the upper doorstep, with a train of gunpowder 


Bat at Inst, Goumbi, my house-boy, 





arrived in safety. Emily told her adventure, and 
delivered Greene's verbal message to Sumter, who, 
in consequence, soon after joined the main army at 
Orangeburgh. 


For the Companion. 
GRAVE-CAIRNS IN MIDDLE ASIA, 


Scattered throughout middle Asia are groups of 
mounds, or funeral barrows, beneath which are 
thought to lie entombed the bones of conquered ar- 
mies. 

No correct idea of their origin can be gained from 
the legends told of them by the present Calmuck 
and Kirghis tribes. They are the work of a pre-his- 
toric race, or, at least, of a people of whom we have 
no account, 

These mound-tombs are of three kinds, and have 
apparently been reared at different eras of time. 
The largest are plainly the most ancient: Some of 
the traditions, or rather fables, which the Cossacks 
told us, make them all of the time of Timour Khan, 
Beneath these huge barrows, they said, lay the bones 
of his enemies slain in his wars. Others say that 
only the smaller, which are made of a kind of brick, 
were built by Timour. To all appearance, the great 
mounds are older than the time of Tamerlane. 

The first which we saw were on the River Irtish, 
and were located on high ground overlooking the 
stream. There were six of them. They were of cir- 
cular form, from one hundred and fifty to three hun- 
dred feet in circumfence, aud varied from thirty to 
fifty feet in height. 

Iean convey no better idea of their shape than to 
compare them with a huge wooden Low! placed bot- 
tom upward, At present they are covered with 
earth, and overgrown with moss, grass and climbing 
vines; but a few strokes froma pick, or spade, will 
serve to lay bare the rough cobble stones of which 
they are constructed, 

On the bare steppe to the north-west of the town 
of Bouchtarma there are not less than adozen of 
these mounds. Several of them have been broken 
into by the Russians, who have from time to time 
obtained trinkets of gold from them, as also spears 
heads and daggers of copper or bronze. 

Later in our journey, while in Chinese Tartary, 
and at no great distance from the town of Tchou, 
we passed a barrow of enormous dimensions, Its 
height could not have been less than one hundred 
and sixty feet, with a circumference of fully five 
hundred yards. One of the Kirghis chiefs has caused 
his tomb to be placed on top of it—like a true para- 
site. 

On the high ground towards the River Cora stand 
another group of similar shape, but different in their 
belongings. One which we measured here is six 
hundred feet in circuit by forty-three feet in height, 
It is encompassed by a deep trench. 

At the apex there is a circular hole twelve feet 
deep. It resembles as much na fortress as a tomb. 
On the north-west side, outside of the trench, are 
four large stone cairns, which may have been altarg 
where victims were sacrificed. 

About Pidjan we saw the third and most singular 
class of these tombs, One which we measured here 
was near thirty feet in diameter by sixty in height, 
The sides, or walls, were of stones of all sizes, laid 
in 2 coarse sort of mortar, or cement. Whether it 
was hollow, or a solid mass, we could not determine, 

Out on the steppe, twenty versts to the eastward, 
we next day came to another, even larger, and of al- 
most the same shape. 

“Looks like a blast-furnace for smelting iron,” 
Raed remarked, as we rode up to it; and after he 
had spoken, we were all struck with the resemblance, 

Feeling very curious to know whether it was hol- 
low, and if so, what was inside of it, we hit upon a 
plan for scaling the side. A light grapnel was at- 
tached to a long line knotted in loops, and after sev- 
eral unsuccessful throws, the hooks were caught at 
the top of the structure. Raedway then climbed up. 

“Hollow!” he shouted. “It’s like a big chimney.” 

“Perhaps they used it for cremation purposes,” 
Wash suggested. 

“It’s a frightfully dark hole,’ Raed observed. “I 
declare, I should not much like to climb down there! 
Ishould expect some of the grim old ghosts would 
scare me in the dark for trespass!” 

We laughed at this whim as he came dangling 
down the rope. 

“But I think,” said he, as his feet touched the 
ground, “that we might dig through the wall at the 
bottom. It does not seem to be very thick. There 
is barely space to stand on the edge at the top.” 

We caught at the suggestion, and determined to 
make the attempt. The nearest approach to sapping 
and mining tools in our luggage was a “cold chisel ;”’ 
not a very adequate tool for piercing a wall of ma- 
sonry four or five feet thick. 

On going around the barrow, however, Wade found 
a “loose” stone, which he pulled out of its place 
and then, by means of a wooden lever, several of the 
contiguous blocks were loosened and pricd out. 

Inside these, the middle of the wall had apparent- 












| the officer in command had the modesty not to search 


| her at the time, he sent foran old tory matron as 


came in one laid down the whole flight. We let them approach, | more fitting for that purpose. 


ly been filled in with smaller, uncemented stones, 
Several bushels of these latter were taken out,anda 
| hole made to the depth of nearly a yard. More than 





this, however, we could not effect. The great 
weight of the superincumbent mass held every 
stone fast as if in a gigantic vice. We wrenched 
and tugged for some time, quite in vain; and it 
became clear that we should be unable to break it. 
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“Nitro- glycerine is what is wanted now!” 
Wash exclaimed, cooling his sweaty brow. 

This careless speech caused me to think of 
powder; but we had only a few pounds, of fine 
quality, which we used for filling our empty 
cartridge shells. Of this we were prudent, even 
miserly. 

Our curiosity, however, to see what was really 
inside the mound had become so excited that we 
rather rashly determined to use half our stock 
and risk it. The powder was unpacked. There 
were two three-pound cases and a partially used 
case. The lead cover to one of the full cases was 
unscrewed. It was then set inside the hole we 
had made in the wall. 

A fuse made of fine powder twisted into an old 
newspaper was connected with the case, and al- 
lowed to project outside the hole. We next 
filled in around the case the stones which we had 
taken out, and wedged them in tightly, in order 
to get the full strength of our powder. 


All of our party but Raed retired to a safe dis- | 


tance. He fired the fuse and took to his heels. 
He had hardly taken ten steps when the blast 
exploded with a dull whank! which sent the 
stones flying about his ears. <A great gust of 
smoke flew out. We all saw the tall cairn totter, 
andacloud of bats went out at the top. It did 
not fall, however, though bits of the mortar fell 
plentifully. 

At first we thought that no opening had been 
effected; but, as the smoke cleared, we saw that 
a ragged black hole, five or six feet across, 
had been made into the interior of the cairn. 
After some preliminary inspection, first Raed, 
then the rest of us, crawled through into the in- 
side of the structure, where we found ourselves 
in a circular aperture, fully twenty feet in width, 
and dimly lighted through the hole the powder 
had made, and by the opening at the top. Bats 
were whirring about, and squeaking angrily. 


Our eyes soon grew accustomed to the gloom. 
The only objects within the cairn were two large 
blocks of stone, placed side by side about a foot 
apart in the centre of the space. They may have 
borne some inscription, though we saw none. 

With a lever we labored to overturn the stones. 
We were able to pry them up a few inches, but 
had not strength to roll them over. Our Kirghis 
guards were then appealed to; but not one of 
them could be induced to come inside the barrow. 
And it was only after some very forcible persua- 
sion that we got the two Cossacks through the 
hole. 

With their aid we managed to roll off the stone 
blocks. It was ludicrous to see how speedily 
they scrambled back through the opening after 
the stones were moved. They did not, I really 
believe, so much as glance into the two cavities, 
which were uncovered and lay exposed. Not so 
with ourselves. 
the place as they were to get out of it. 


What we found has been justly made the sub- 
ject of a more critical and exhaustive paper else- 
where by our comrade, Mr. Raedway. I am 
permitted to make a simple statement, however. 
The graves—for such they were—contained each 

| a skeleton, in a fair state of preservation. 
| At first we presumed them to be those of some 
| chieftain and his wife, but, on examination, saw 
| that the smaller one was also that of a man. 
| Possibly it may have been a son of achief. The 
| skulls were of the true Mongolian type, such as 
| seems now for ages to have undergone no change, 
| the race having long ceased to be a progressive 
| one. 
| We took also from the grave-pits, which were 
constructed of flat slabs of stone, two battle-axes 
of bronze, inlaid with silver. The wood handles 
had mouldered to mere sticks of rot; but the 
| bronze rings which had bound them still clung 
in place. The rings were also inlaid with silver. 

There were, moreover, the moulded bits of 

what we presumed to have been a leathern cui- 
| Yass, and two clumsy knives of impure copper. 
| We found no gold, either trinkets or coins. We 
brought away the two skulls. 
. 





The Kirghis looked quite aghast at our tro- 
phies. It was, perhaps, rather a sacrilegious act, 
{as we could but admit on reflection. Theirs, 
however, were superstitious terrors. The silly 
fellows were always in Great fear of Shaitan (Sa- 
tan). 


tor 


VITALITY OF THE TICHBORNE 
DELUSION. 

Our readers have not forgotten the great Tich- 
borne trial, which lasted for nearly a year in 
England, and resulted in the conviction, as a per- 
jurer, of the fat claimant to the title and estates 
of Sir Roger Tichborne. He was duly proved to 
be a butcher named Orton, and hence an impos- 
ter; and was sentenced to imprisonment, with 
hard labor, for fourteen years. 

One would naturally think that this would be 
the last that the world would hear of the pre- 
tended “Sir Roger’ and the Tichborne romance. 
The proof seemed overwhelming and conclusive 
against him; and it was natural to suppose that 
all interest in the notorious man would die out, 
and that he would be left in his prison garb, 
picking oakum, in obscurity. 

Far from this being the case, however, it is 
clear that not only are there thousands of Eng- 
lishmen who still believe him to be the real Rog- 
er Tichborne, and a shamefully wronged man, 
but that, at a distance of a year from the end of 
the trial, the excitement in regard to his case is 
fully kept up to its former height. 

One of the most singular phases of the case is 
the career of Dr. Kenealy. This man was the 
claimant’s chief lawyer. He threw himself into 
his task with great zeal, and said many sharp 
things both to the judges and the jury during 
the trial. But he did not abandon the pretended 
“Sir Roger’? when he was sent to prison. He 
still insisted that the convict was the man he 
claimed to be, and lost no time in establishing a 
newspaper, The Englishman, solely for the pur- 
pose of still defending his cause. He was so 
abusive, in this paper, towards the Lord Chief 
Justice and other judges who presided at the 
trial, that he was at last expelled from the bar, 
and thus shut out from the practice of his pro- 
fession, and stripped of all his legal honors and 
privileges. 

But even this did not cool his ardor for the 
claimant. He continued to advocate his cause 
in The Englishman, and went about the coun- 
try delivering vehement lectures to crowded au- 
diences, in which he tried to convince the public 
| that the prisoner was the true baronet. 
| In this way he has met with singular success. 
| Multitudes have flocked to hear him; the horses 
| have been taken from the carriages in which he 

rode, and the people have drawn him through 
| the streets; and, strangest of all, he has been tri- 








| Trent. 











Not long ago a monster meeting, estimated at 
half a million of people, met in Hyde Park to 
hear Dr. Kenealy speak, and to adopt a petition 
to the Queen to set “Sir Roger” at liberty, and 
restore him to his rights. 

Dr. Kenealy has several times brought the 
subject before the House of Commons, and al- 
though he has been completely voted down, has 
urged his cause with confessed force and abili- 
ty. When the Lord Chief Justice was visiting 
Southampton, recently, a large crowd followed 
his carriage, hissing and shouting abusive epi- 
thets at him, and cheering for “Sir Roger.” 

Much of the enthusiasm for the imposter, no 
doubt, arises from the fact that the Tichborne 
family are Catholics, and that his partisans in- 
sist that he has been kept out of his rights by a 
Jesuit conspiracy; but this cannot wholly ac- 
count for the strange spectacle of thousands of 
people, among them many men of respectability 
and intelligence, adhering to the cause of a man 
imprisoned for a gigantic fraud. 
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For the Companion. 


MY MOTHER. 
Mother, beneath the sun’s red beams 
Thy hair is like a crown of gold; 
So have I seen thee in my dreams, 
An angel,—never to grow old. 
Under the gas lights’ fainter flame, 
As silver, gleam thy tresses bright; 
Like stars whose beauty and whose fame 
Immortal make the songs of night. 


Where shadows fall new changes come, 
Soft browns and tints of dusky gold, 
Like locks of sybils famed in Reme, 
Or like the fabled nymphs of old. 
Mother, in sunshine or in shade, 
Thou art all beautiful to me; 
Heaven in its bounty never made 
A charm that does not dwell with thee. 
M 


paenoneeme ‘ 
AMERICAN CHURCHES. 

Our readers are aware that the Puritans, who 
may be looked upon as the real founders of our 
Republic, came hither to establish a religious 
State. As one of them said, “Our New England 
was established as a plantation of religion, and 
not as a plantation of trade.” 

It is true that the Puritans were not very tol- 


| erant of religious beliefs that differed from their 


own. They persecuted the Quakers, and drove 
Roger Williams out of their colonies, and refused 
to let Roman Catholics live among them. But 
the early settlers in America professed so wide 
a variety of creeds,—the Virginians being Epis- 
copalians, the New Yorkers Lutherans, the Ma- 
rylanders Catholics, the Puritans Congregation- 
alists, and the Rhode Islanders Baptists,—that 
when the colonies became united it was found 
necessary to adopt the principal of universal tol- 
eration. 


Ever since the formation of our government, | 


therefore, it has been the pride of the country 
that all religions and faiths are admitted toa 
home on our continent. There is no persecution 
for conscience’ sake; and amid this perfect free- 
dom not only have all the principal Christian 
sects grown and flourished, but every religious 
“ism” and eccentricity have had a free field, and 
been allowed to exist undisturbed. 

It is interesting to note the numbers and local- 
ities of the several sects as they now exist in the 
United States, and the great variety of religious 
belief which universal toleration has fostered on 
our soil. 

In the whole country there are enough churches 
and meeting-houses to provide seats for no less 
than twenty-one millions of people, or more than 
one-half of the entire population. This amount 
of church accommodation probably exceeds that 
of any other country in the world. 

Of these church “sittings,’’ the Methodists, 
according to the census of 1870, provide more 
than a quarter; and this sect is much the largest 
in the Union. Of the sixty-three thousand 
church edifices, twenty thousand or more belong 
to the Methodists. 

The Methodists are most numerous in the 
South and West, and so are the Baptists, which 
is the second sect in point of numbers. These 
two include seven-eighths of the whole church- 
going population of Georgia, half of that of Ohio, 
and half of that of New York; but in New York 
there are twice as many Methodists as Baptists. 

After the Methodists and Baptists, the most 
numerous sect is the Presbyterians, who have 
about two and a half million “sittings;’ then 
the Roman Catholics, with two million; fifth, the 
Congregationalists, with a little over a million; 
the Episcopalians sixth; and seventh, the Lu- 
therans. 

The Congregationalists are the prevailing sect 
in New England. In Massachusetts they com- 
prise rather more than one-half of the church- 


goers; and this State is also the stronghold of | 


the Unitarians, which, taking the country 


| through, is one of the smallest denominations, 
We were as eager to ransack umphantly elected to Parliament from Stoke-on-i holding only about one hundred and sixty thou- 


j sand church sittings. There are more Catholics | eye, are unable to spell as perfectly by the ea? 
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than Methodists in Massachusetts, and a few 
more Baptists than Catholics. 

The Presbyterians are most numerous in Penn. 
sylvania, while in Maryland, which was settleg 
| by Lord Baltimore’s Catholic colony, the Metho. 
| dists have the majority, the Catholics coming 
second, 

Of the less numerous sects it is interesting to 
note that there are in the United States about 
ninety thousand Mormons, who have increased 
four-fold in ten years; about nine thousand 
Shakers; two hundred and thirty thousand Qua- 
kers; twenty-five thousand Moravians; twenty 
thousand Swedenborgians; seventy-five thousand 
Jews; and thirty-five thousand Second Advent. 
ists. 

In point of wealth the Roman Catholics have 
made by far the largest gain in ten years, their 
possessions having nearly trebled in that period; 
the Methodists come next in this respect, their 
riches having about doubled in the same length 


of time. 
——__ +o OS 


CABINET CHANGES. 


The recent di ion about cl in the Cabi- 
net of President Grant, has led many people to sup- 
pose that such changes have been more numerous 
during the present administration than during any 
other. The facts, however, do not quite warrant 
this belief. 

In the six years that have passed, during which the 
country has been under the administration of Gen, 
Grant, there have been four Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury—counting Mr. Washburn and Mr. Stewart— 
four Attorney Generals; and two each in all the oth- 
er Cabinet offices; making eighteen in all. Or, to put 
it in another way, during the six years there have 
been eleven changes. 

Gen. Pierce was the only President who made 
no changes in his Cabinet. The administration 
that came nearest to hisin this respect was that of 
John Quincy Adams. Mr. Adams continued in of- 
fice, during his whole term, three of the Cabinet of- 
ficers of Mr. Munroe. Three others were appointed 

at the beginning of his term, two of whom remained 
| with him four years. The other retired after one 
| year’s service. Thus Mr. Adams made but one 
| change in four years. Mr. Munroe made but five 
changes in eight years. Mr. Van Buren made four 
changes in four years, and Mr. Polk only three in 
the same time. 

But these were exceptions. Gen. Jackson had 
nineteen Cabinet officers during the eight years of 
his administration, and as the Ministry then nun- 
bered only six members, he made thirteen changes, 
Seven changes had been made by Mr. Lincoln when 
he was assassinated, after a four-years’ presidency. 
Mr. Buchanan, also, made seven changes in a single 
term. There were eighteen Ministers, and eleven 
| changes during the Taylor-Fillmore administration, 
| but after Mr, Fillmore had really formed his Cabi- 
| net in September, 1850—three months after Gen. 
Taylor died—he made only three changes to the end 
of his term. 

The greatest Cabinet-maker the country has had 
was John Tyler. On the death of Gen. Harrison he 
retained all the old Ministers for five months. Af- 
terwards, however, he was so industrious that he 
managed, in less than four years, to have the chair 
of the Secretary of State occupied by five men; that 
of the Treasury by four; of War, four; of the Navy, 
five. There were two Postmasters-General, and 
three Attorneys-General, making twenty-three Cab 
inet officers in all, which involved seventeen chan- 
ges, or four every year. Three of the Ministers died 
in office, however, and two were rejected by the Sen- 
ate after some service. As three of the Ministers 
were transferred from one department to another, 
there were really only twenty persons in all. But 
with all these allowances, Mr. Tyler surpassed all 
other Presidents in his frequent Cabinet changes. 
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CAN ALL PERSONS LEARN TO 
SPELL? 

Of course all persons of average capacity can leam 
to spell to a certain extent; but there are minds that 
acquire orthography slowly, and retain it imperfect 
ly. There have been some notable examples of pet 
sons of high culture who all their lives were clostl] 
confined to the dictionary in writing, and whose 
correspondence often surprised and amused their 
friends by mistakes in spelling. Their “craniolog 
cal idiosyncrasies,’ as a smart Boston boy would 
say, always stood in the way of clear work in the 
| spelling-book. 

Many persons cannot master mathematics, and yt 
may be uncommonly proficient in other branches of 
study. All persons cannot acquire the languages 
and yet these may excel in the exact sciences. So 
with composition, art and music. There are certain 
minds so constituted as to acquire very imperfectly 
certain branches of knowledge. 

“By what authority do you spell wagon with t¥° 
gs?” asked a clerk of Gen. Scott. 

“By the authority of the Lieut. General of th 
United States,” replied the pompous old man, *b? 
could not bear the imputation that he could bes pow 
| speller. F 

Nature often endows the mind with unusual gift 
| for which she exacts great defects as a compels 
| tion. Oliver Goldsmith, who “wrote like an angel, 
| talked like ‘‘poor poll.” 


Again, many persons who can spell well we 
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this respect a school-boy would have ‘a very great 
advantage over & compositor in a spelling match. | 

We are sincerely glad to see a revival of interest | 
incorrect spelling, but take this occasion to speak | 
charitably of those in whose minds there seems to | 
pe a defect in combining letters, and who do not al- | 
ways receive the mental credit that they deserve. | 
Like the man who thought Psyche was one of the | 
novel ways of spelling fish, their mental qualities 
are held in very light estimation. 


————~o> 
MARS AND THE MOON, 


Astronomers have found it difficult to explain the 
absence of water from the moon. The proofs are 
abundant that it formerly existed there, for the beds 
of old seas are prominent, as well as extinct volca- 
noes. A late theory, which is plausible, maintains | 
that the moon, from its smaller dimensions, has 
parted with its internal heat more rapidly than the | 
earth, and the water on the surface has been ab- 
sorbed in the interior of its mass. | 

M. Mennier, a French astronomer, advocates a sim- | 
jlar theory in regard to the planet Mars. It differs 
little in bulk from the earth, but he asserts it must | 
be much older than the earth, as it has lost most of | 
its water and its atmosphere. The form of the seas | 
in Mars, he says, is exactly like the one the terrestrial | 
oceans would assume if they were partially absorbed | 
bythe earth’s crust. If, for example, so much of | 
the waters of the Atlantic were absorbed that only | 
that portion of its bed was filled where its depth is 
now twelve hundred feet, the shape would be pre- 
cisely that of some of the seas visible in Mars. Pos- 
sibly the process of absorption is going on in our 
world, for geologists tell us that the ocean once cov- | 
erea the entire surface of the earth. 


-——_——___+oo——__——_ 
SPIDER-WEB POWER. 

A correspondent writes us: “I found the following | 
interesting facts in the biography of Prof. Mitchel, | 
given in ‘Mitchel’s Astronomy of the Bible.’ Prof. 
Mitchel, when director of the Cincinnati Observato- 
ry, wished to make the astronomical clock record its 
beats automatically. A small cross of delicate wire | 
was so arranged that it would rise and fall as the | 
pendulum swung backward and forward, provided | 
itcould be in some way attached to the pendulum. | 
“The amount of power required of the pendulum | 
togive motion to the delicate wire cross was almost 
imperceptible. The difficulty was to procure a fibre 
sificiently minute and elastic to constitute the phys- 
ical union between the top stem of the cross and the ; 
pendulum. Various materials were tried, among | 
others,a human hair, the very finest that could be 1 
obtained, but this was too coarse and stiff. 

“Finally an appeal was made to the spider, and his 
web, perfectly elastic and pliable, proved to be ex- 
actly the thing required. One single spider’s web | 
fulfilled the duty of lifting the wire cross every sec- | 
ond of time for three years! How much longer it 
might have faithfully performed the same service 
we do not know, for it became necessary to break 
this admirable bond to make some changes in the 
clock.” 





ce eee 
AN EXTORTIONATE ARTIST. 

Turner, the great landscape painter, was a lover of 
money as well as of art, and resorted to unworthy | 
means to obtain it. His extortions gave great offence, 
even When men submitted to them rather than pro- | 
yoke a quarrel. An English nobleman, Lord de | 
Tabley, was an amateur painter, and did some cred- 
itable work with his brush. 
he had invited a large company to dinner, Turner | 
among the number, he showed them a landscape on 
canvas, not yet completed. 
criticism, and many of them volunteered remarks. | 
Turner, taking a brush in hand, made a few me 

| 


changes, saying, however, little more than any of the 

others, A few days after, the nobleman, to his great | 
surprise, received a bill for a large sum from Turner | 
for “Instruction in Painting.” He showed it, with | 
great indignation, to a literary friend, who advised | 
him to take ne notice of such an imposition. But | 
the nobleman preferred to submit to extortion rather | 
than offend the painter, and sent, without protest, a | 
check for the full amount of the bill. | 
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TALLEYRAND AND HIS SERVANT. 
Talleyrand had a confidential servant, in whose 
fidelity he placed implicit trust. But one day, when | 
hehad sent him to deliver an important letter, he | 
Was astonished beyond measure to see him open the | 
letter in the street and read it. His quick wit de- | 
‘sed a plan for punishing and mortifying the offen- | 
der. On the next day he sent him with a letter to | 
the same party, and added the postscript, “You may 
send a verbal answer by the bearer, for he is per- 
feetly acquainted with the whole affair, having tak- 
a the Precaution to read this previous to its deliv- | 
Ty.” 


The Servant, on reading this, was overwhelmed | 
With shame at his exposure. But as Talleyrand nev- | 
‘ralluded to the fault to his face, nor upbraided 


“tu for treachery, gratitude sprung up in his heart | 


atthe forbearance of his master, and he was never 


known to be guilty of a similar fault. Talleyrand | 


tne master of the human heart, and knew how to 
tal with all classes of men. 


————. - +> 
“HIGHLAND MARY’S” GRAVE, 


Rev. Dr. Cuyler, who is now travelling in Great 

Ntain, gives this sketch of a jaunt in Scotland: 

os 
Teen 

the ock. This 


morning we sallied ont through 
Tain to visit 


the one spot in Greenock which 





| footpath 


On one occasion, when | ° 


He invited friendly | ! 


hour more brought us to the Tontine Hotel, | 


every man or woman who has 2 soul must visit—the | 
tomb of Burns’ Highland Mary. ‘This poor dairy- | 
maid—immortalized in the sweetest of all love-songs | 
—came from Montgomery Castle to Greenock, died 
here, and was buried in the Presbyterian kirk yard, | 
just out of Crawford Street. 

We soon found the tomb, to which a well-trodden 
leads. A graceful marble monument, 
twelve feet high, covers the gentle lassie’s dust. It | 
bears a sculptured medallion, which represents 
Burns and the young lady clasping hands and plight- 
ing their troth, he holding a Bible in hishands. Be- 
neath is the inscription,— 


“Erected over the grave of 
HIGHLAND Mary 
24° 


“O Mary, dear departed shade, 
Where is thy place of blissful rest ?” 


These lines are from the impassioned verses, ‘To 1 
| Mary in Heaven,” and have been read through tears 


by many an eye. Wonderful is the charm oft genius, 


of feet, to the grave of an humble dairy-maid, who 
lived nearly a hundred years ago. 


which could beat a pathway, trodden by thousands | 


ee 
MOTHER'S RING, 
“Mother” isa magic name, that opens the hard- 
est heart. A very touching instance of a mother’s 
influence is here told: 


In a Western city a young Irish girl sat weeping | 


over a gold ring she had broken,—a mother’s part- 
ing gift. Finding tears were not likely to cement 


THE YOUTH'S 


| YANKEE INGENUITY, 
| 


COMPANION. 
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be the Emperor of the French. Can you conceive 
of any thing so absurd ?”’ 
It was that idea, persistently cherished in exile 
and imprisonment, and despite disaster, that made 
him, fourteen years after, Emperor of the French. 
Lucky man? Notatall. Itis not lucky men that 
achieve, but plucky men.—Christian Statesman. 








— 
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The.same ingenuity which invents machines to 


| Save labor, and finds out improvements in social | 


life, can devise a plan to help out of any difficulty. 
| Some Bostonians in Berlin brought out their Yan- 
| kee shrewdness in an emergency: | 


In 1851 four young Bostonians, says Richardson’s 
| Weekly, who were on a visit to Berlin, had an invi- | 
| tation to an evening piano recital at the residence of | 
;&@ young American, in a quiet street; but they had | 
forgotten the number of the house, and after calling 
at several places in vain, one of them suggested that | 
| they all whistle “Yankee Doodle,” and walk up and 
j down the street. In afew minutes a window was 
| opened and a head thrust out, calling them by name. 
| Of these four young men three are now living, and 
| each have made their mark before the public. The | 
| fourth young man was Nathan Richardson, author 
| of the “New Method for the Piano-Forte,” who died 


in 1859. 











ONE HUNDRED PRESENTS 


| 
| 

it, she went to a jewellers to get it repaired. The | } 
! 


first store of this description that she found she en- 


tered, and presented the ring toa pale-faced Ger- | 


man. He promised it would be ready the next day 
atnoon. Noon arrived and found her at the store, 
It was closed, and a placard on the window an- 
nounced his removal to a distant part of the city. 
Up one street, down another, in the burning noon- 
tide heat, she travelled for hours, when, after a 
weary search, she found the store, told of her long, 
fatiguing walk, and asked for the ring. 


One was produced, and another, and another,— | 


each of them brass, but got up to tempt the eye. 
The one sought was not to be found. 


others. 

A last appeal was made, In pleading accents she 
said, “Surely you would not deprive me of a moth- 
er’s parting gift?” 

The words were magical. He, too, had a mother; 
and without a word he opened the drawer and gave 
her the ring. The holy remembrance of a mother 
was too much for his hardened heart to resist. No 
matter what his sins were, one spot remained fresh 


and —_ kept so by the sacred influence of a moth- | 


er’s love. Truly, “They who rock the cradle govern 
the world.” 





S0O— 


ADVENTURES OF A DIAMOND, 


The following good story is told about the French | 


writer, the late Jules Janin, and the famous Sancy 
diamond: 


The old Princess Demidortf used to wear the Sancy 
diamond as a shawl-pin. One day she went with her 
husband and Jules Janin to visit the Louvre, and 
taking off her shawl because the gallery was very 
hot, gave it to Jauin to carry, at the same time ask- 
ing him to pat the diamond pin in his pocket until 
she should ask him for it. Now you know that the 
Sancy is worth one million, five hundred thousand 


| francs, and Janin put it in his vest pocket with the 


same sang-froid as if it had been anew piece of glass. 
On getting into her ca 
her shawl, but forgot to inquire for the diamond, and 
drove off. The next day she sent round to Janin for 
her precious stone. 

But no diamond was to be found. The vest, a 
white one, had gone to wash, and with it the Sancy. 
Oit went Janin in trepidation to the domicile of his 
washerwoman. In order to avoid suspicion, he asked 





her quietly if she had found any thing in the pocket | 


of his vest. 

**No,”’ said she. 

— sure?’’ asked he again, becoming lividly 
pale. 
’ “Ah, yes, I did, by the way; a big piece of glass. 
My a boy has it now; he is playing with it in the 
yard.” 
And Janin rushed out to recover the gem, the 
brilliant colors of which were delighting a batch of 
dirty urchins, who were even then discussing the 
prepriety of shattering the jewel into a thousand 
sparkling fragments, 





lig eases 
A CAUTIOUS WITNESS. 

Nobody knows who has not been on the witness- 
stand how difficult it is to testify in a court of justice, 
especially when the lawyers determine to puzzle and 
confuse the unfortunate witness. The following 
good story of Admiral Bailey is related in the New 
York Evening Post: 

Bailey was once summoned as a witness in a civil 
suit—a position altogether new to him. His anxiety 


| Was increased by the warnings of his friends, who 


were constantly telling him to be on his guard, as the 
lawyers would bother him, and make him contradict 
himself and appear to be a liar. The old fellow had 
a sleepless night before the day of trial, and when he 
entered the witness-box it was with a nervousness 
such as he had never experienced in going into battle. 

When the first question, “What is your name?” 
was proposed to him, his hands fidgeted tremblingly 
about, and the perspiration broke out on his brow. 
He was evidently in deep and perplexing thought, 
and remained silent. 

The question was repeated with emphasis, “I ask, 
what is your name, sir?” 

With a mighty effort, the old Admiral jerked out 
the result of his deliberations, “‘The-o-do-rus Bai- 
ley” —adding impressively, “or words to that effect.” 


o - 
ANECDOTE OF NAPOLEON IIT, 
Successful men, even though their success has 
| been brief, and less noble than brilliant, have gen- 
erally been those who have followed one purpose, 
| and stuck to it through all fortunes: 


In 1837 a dinner party was given in New York city, 
| at Chancellor Kent’s. Some of the most distin- 
guished men of the city sat down at the table. 





and taciturn Frenchman. 


| “In the course of the evening,” says Professor | 


| Morse, who was one of the guests, “I drew the atten- 

| tion of Mr. Gallatin to the stranger, observing that 

' his forehead indicated great intellect.” 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Gallatin, touching his own 
forehead with his finger, “there is a great deal in 

| that head of his: but he hasastrange fancy. Can 

| you believe it? he has the idea that he will one day 


It must be | 
lost. She was at liberty to select from any of the | 


iage, the princess asked for | 


Among them_wasa young and rather melancholy | 


TO BE GIVEN 


To Subscribers to the Companion. 





THE MEDICINE THAT GURES 
VEGETINE. 


Taking into consideration the character of its vouchers, 
the history of its cures, and the immense increasing de- 
mand, VEGETINE may be fairly entitled the leading medi- 
cine of the axe. 

For Scrofula in the blood, VeGETINE is an infallible 
remedy, and no person need suffer from tumors, ulcers, 
and all diseases arising from impure blood, if VEGETINE 
is used according to directions. There is not a case of 
Scrofula in existence that VEGETINE will not cure, pro- 
vided, however, the vital functions have not lost their 
power of action, all that may be said to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

VEGETINE is pleasant to the taste, mild in its influence, 


| and absolute in its action on disease, as the following un- 


questionable evidence will show, 


PAID NEARLY 


$400.00!! 


JANUARY 2, 1875. 
H. R. STEVENS, Esq., 
Dear Sir: When about six months old I was vaccinated. 
The parties who were vaccinated from the same virus 
died from the humor. The humor spread over me to such 





| an extent that I was rolled in bran to prevent me from 


| These Presents will be presented to the one hundred | 


subscribers who send us the lar 
scribers to the COMPANION be 





uly 1, 1875. 


1 Superb Chickering Piano, cost.......... 
1 Beautiful Chickering Piano, cost 
Fine Piano, cost 
1 Upright American Partor Organ, cos 
1 American Parlor Organ, cost...... 
1 American Parlor Organ, cost........ 
2 Waltham Gold Watches, stem winder 
cost of € Ditpbetinetde aa weewvenadsakennwale 
3 Waltham G« 
cost of cach, f 
6 Waltham Gold Watches, cost of each.. 
6 Gold Watches, Hunting Cas 
Keepers, cost of each.... 
6 Gold Watches, Hunting 
Keepers, cost of cach,... 
6 Gold Watches, Hunting C 
keepers, cost ach.. 
6 Gold Watches, Huntin: 
PREP COM DUONOR 5 rnccssensetecsdyssoecee 
12 Silver Watches, Hunting 
| keepers, cost of each,........ 
| 12 Silwer Watches, Hunting Case 


| eepers, cost of each......... 
35 Silve 













8375 





$150 





1d Watches, stem winders, 


5, good time- 








ases, good time- 


$60 








Ss, a 
er Watches, Hunting Cases, good time- 
ROOPOES, COU OF ORER. 0.0... c.cccccseseseceseces 





THE PRESENTS OFFERED ABOVE 


Will be given in addition to a Premium 
for each new name. 


. 
The Chickering Pianos are known and accepted 
the world over, as unsurpassed in all the qualities that 
make the modern Viano the favorite of the Parlor and 
Concert Room. = 
The third Piano offered is a seven octave instru- 
ment, from one of the oldest manufactories in the coun- 
try, that is celebrated for the thoroughness of its work, 
The Three American Parlor Organs.—These 
are trom the manufactory of S. D. & H. W. Smith. No 
5 ‘e sought throughout the country 
than those of these mannfacturers—and certainly none 
are more deserving of populs 








Watch Company now f ish a wateh that rivz 
best by Enronean maker These that we offer rank 
among their best time-keepers. 

The Gold and Silver Watches are all of them of 
the very best quality for the prices named. 








SCHOOL AND SOCIETY BADGE. 
SOLID GOLD. 








This beautiful Gop Pin is now worn by school boys 
and girls in all parts of the country. The school emblems, 
the Book and “Lamp of Learning,” 
cut shows the size and design. To schools, classes or so- 
cieties wishing a number, we will make a liberal discount. 
Sent by mail for $1. 





Pleasure and Profit. 
OUR IMPROVED BRACKET SAW 


ISA 
SUCCESS. 


Buy it for your children. It cultivates a mechanical 
taste. It affords a delightful occupation for leisure 
hours. With it they can ornament the home. With it 
they canearn money. Over 20,000 are now in use. It 
is nota mere toy. Itisa practical tool, and is used by the 
mechanic in the workshop. Young ladies doa great deal 
of beautiful work with it. It is by far the cheapest and 
most satisfactory article of the kind ever invented. 
Please read the following LIBERAL OFFER: 


OUR IMPROVED 
Bracket and Fret Saw. 
(Size, 6x14 inches.) H 
50 Bracket and Ornamental Designs; 6 





Bracket Saw Blades; 1 Sheet of Impres- 


sion Paper; 1 Brad Awl. Ako full direc- | 
tions. Sent by mail, postpaid, for $1 25. 








Either of the above articles sent, postage 
paid, by 
PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





When sending money for any of the above articles, buy 
| a post-office money order, a bank draft or registered let- 
| ter, as we cannot be responsible for money sent in any 
| other way. 


The Waltham Gold Watches.—The Waltham | 
, l 1 Is the } 


t number of new sub- | 


| 


| 


| 





| immediately all rheumatic pains ceased. 


| derful sensations. 


scratching my person. The disease finally settled in my 
head. Lremained in this condition about twenty years, 
troubled all the time with sores breaking in my head and 
discharging corruption from my ear. At this time a small 
kernel appeared on my neck, gradually increasing in size 
until a tumor formed of such immense size L could see it 
by turning my eyes downward. All this time I was taking 


$550 | Various remedies for my blood without any substantial 
£450 benefit. 


I then went to a prominent physician in Boston, who, 


8300 | during his treatment of six months, lanced the tumor 
$210 | eight times, which cost me nearly $400. This left me with 


a rough, aggravated sore, Withont at all diminishing the 
size ot the tumor, and in a sichly, feeble condition. I 
consulted another physician in Natick, Who, after consid- 











Da eR E augastk a Usa #125 | erable time, succeeded in healing the sore without reduce 
--#100 | ing the size. 


At this point 1 commenced to use VEGETINE, 


through the earnest persuasion of a friend. After I had 


75 | taken this medicine about one week 1 experienced won- 


My whole body seemed to be under- 
going a radical change, until finally the tumor broke and 
discharged trighiful quantities. From this time it de- 
creased in size, until the buuch disappeared, but_ my neck 
stitl bears the ugly sears of the sore and lance. 1am now 
¥Y and strong, and able to work every day. 

I willalso mention that lL have been an acute sufferer 
from inflammatory rheumatisi ever since l can remem- 
ber, until commencing the use of VEGETINE, When almost 
i ‘This statement 














| I volunteer for the purpose of benefiting other suffering 
| humanity, and you will confer a favor by giving it as 


| 
| 
| 


are solid gold. The | 


much publicity as thought proper. 
| 
| 


Very gratefully 


O. M. SAVERS, Ashland, Mass. 


Vegetine is sold by all Druggists. 





or Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean= 
iness, Durability & Cheapness, Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs Canton, Mass. 


Music Books for the People, 


STOVE POLISH 


FATHER KEMP’S OLD FOLK’S CON- 
CERT TUNES. (40 cts.) 


OONTINENTAL HARMONY. $150. 


Ye Olde Folkes Note Bookes are printed at our Shoppe, 
Srom whence we send them, Poste-Payde, on ye receipt of 
ye retail price. Olde and Yunge love ye Ancient tunes. 


POPULAR CANTATAS, 


and more popular every season, are EsTHER, THE BEAU- 
TIFUL QUEEN, (50 cts.,) DANIEL, (50 cts.,) BELSHAZZAR’S 
| Feast, (50 cts.,.) FLowrerR QUEEN, (75 cts.,) PICNIC, 

($1 00,) HaYMAKE ($1 00,) CuLprRit Fay, ($l 00,) Mu- 
| SICAL ENTHUSIAST, (50 cts.,) WINTER EVENING ENTER- 
| TAINMENT, ($1 00.) May be given with or without cos- 
| tumes, 


FINE COLLECTIONS OF EASY MUSIO. 


Winner’s Band of Four. $100. 

Musical Garland. Violin, Piano acc’t. $2 50. 
Musical Flowers. Flute, - aa $2 50. 
Violin Amusements. $1 50. 

Flute Bouquet. $1 50. 


Sold by all the principal music dealers. 
for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
711 Broadway, N. Y. 

















Sent, post-free, 


Boston. 


GEORGE H. RYDER, 
Manufacturer of Church Organs, 441 ‘Tremont Street, Bos- 
on. Send for Circular. —13teow 
A GREAT OFFER! HORACE WATERS & SONS 

« 481 BROADWAY, NEW 

YORK. will dispose of 100 PIANOS AND OR- 

GANS of first class makers, including WATERS, 

EXTREMELY LOW _ PRICES for cash 

DURING THIS MONTH, or part cash, and 
balance in small monthly payments. 


WATERS’ New Scale Pianos 


are the best made; Jie touch elastic, and a fine 
singing tone, powerful, pure and even. 


WATERS’ Concerto Organs 


cannot be excelled in tone or beauty; they def, 
competition. The Concerto Stops a fine Imi- 
tation of (ice Human Voice. ents Wanted. 
liberal discount_to Teachers, Ministers, 
Churches, Schools, Lodges, etc. Special in- 
ducements to the trade. Illustrated Cata- 
logues Mailed. 19—3t 


~ END 10 cents for 4 beautiful Chromos, or 6 cents for 
9 2. 48 sheets paper 12 cents, 50 envelopes 12 cents, 12 
nioe lead pencils, 25 cents, Game of Authors, 25 cents. 
Large Catalogues, 13 cents, all prepaid. Fair dealing. 
Send at once. Address H. F. GILNACK, South Man- 
chester, Conn. 13—9t 

















THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


MAY 20, 1875, 











For the Companion. 
LITTLE HAND I HOLD IN MINE. 
Little hands I hold in mine, 
Rosy with love’s warm caress; 
Fingers clinging like a vine, 
How they thrill ine as they press! 
O little hands I hold in mine! 
Reach with subtle charm my heart, 
Sct to music every chord, 
Till the soul's diviner part 
Scems to perfect bliss restored. 
O little hands I hold in mine! 
Little hands, life’s work is thine; 
Help them, Lord, to do thy will, 
An: those lips, close pressed to mine, 
With thy choicest blessings fill. 
Dear little hands I hold in mine! 
Little feet I fondle so, 
Keep the path God marked for you; 
Eyes, retain that pure, warm glow; 
Heart, be ever good and truce. 
O little hands I held in mine! 
Tender plea I breathe to-night; 
Thousands pray as fervent now; 
Leave, for darlings robed in white, 
Good-night kisses on each brow. 
Dear little hands that part from mine! 
GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


4m 
For the Companion. 


THE STREET-SINGER AND THE 
PARABLE. 


If any one of those sweet monologues of Christ 
deserve to be called the Parable, it is that of the 
Prodigal Son. One of its numberless victories 
of blessing over hardened hearts is recorded in 
this story. 

One day, in an English seaport town, well 
known as a bathing resort, a gang of strolling 
“negro minstrels’ stopped in front of a mer- 
chant’s store to play and sing their comic songs. 
After they had performed a few pieces, the 
“tambourine man” of the party approached the 
door, where several people stood, to collect pen- 
nies. The merchant himself met him with a 
new books in his hand, which he had just taken 
from among his stock of choice goods, 

“My young friend,’’ said he, “if yowll read a 
bit from this book alond to your band, so that 
we can all hear, Pll give you a shilling.” 

“Donec,” said the minstrel. 
and good pay.”’ 

The merchant handed him the book. 
the Bible. He pointed to the eleventh verse of 
the fifteenth of Luke. “Please begin there,’’ 
said he. 

The players set up a laugh. 
turned Bible-reader! That's too good!” 

The man commenced 
something of a swagger, 


“That’s easy work 


It was 


“Ho, ho, Jim's 
young reading with 
“A certain man had 
two sons, and the younger of them said to his 
father, Father, give me the portion of goods that 
falleth to me.” 

The swagger, however, was all gone from his 
tone and 
more. His comrades applauded in mock admi- 
ration, and when he came to the words, “He 
wasted his substance with riotous living,” a voice 
shouted, 

“That's you, Jim!” 

He read on, “And when he had spent all... 
he began to be in want.” 

“Why, that's you again, Jim!” said the voice. 

The young man had evidently begun to realize 
what he was doing now, and dropped all attempt 
at burlesque, Even his companions seemed 
more serious, 

“Go on,” they said. “Let’s hear how he came 
out.” 

He read about the prodigal’s misery and star- 
vation. “And he would fain have filled his belly 
with the husks which the swine did eat; and no 
mun gave unto him.” 

“Well, that’s ws,’? muttered one of the players. 
“We're a be ‘ly set, anyhow.” 

The reader's voice trembled as he continued. 
The simple details of the story—punctuated, too, 
by such responses—weakened him strangely. 

“And when he came to himself, he said, How 
many hired servants of my father have bread 
enough and to spare, and I perish with hunger! 
I will arise and go to my father.” 

At that point he faltered, dropped the book, 
and went away. To had fled from a good home, 
where a kind father and mother still waited for 


manner before he had read two lines | 


; him. Here he was, a reckless stroller, a street 

“Bohemian.” 

| The Parable of the Prodigal Son pursued him, 
and soon drove him back to the Christian mer- 
chant who had put the Bible in his hands. The 
good man heartily befriended him, wrote to his 
parents for him, advised him, and showed him 

| plainly and clearly the way to a better life. The 


| 
| 


| his schoolmate smote his conscience. 


The master’s eyes glistened on the self-accuser, 
and the unnerited punishment he had inflicted on 
Before the 
whole school, hand in hand with the culprit, as 
if they two were paired in the confession, the 
master walked down to where young Christie sat, 


j and said aloud,— 


| wild youth was a new being from that hour. | 
| He went back to his old home, and lived to enjoy | 


| will arise and go to my father.” 


~~. 


THE BLIND PROFESSOR. 
| Henry Fawectt, Professor of Political Economy 
| 





in the University of Cambridge, is the son of one 
of the landed gentry of England. He was a 
scholar of ‘Trinity Hall, Cambridge, where he 
graduated with the highest mathematical honors 
in 1856. He studied law, and was admitted to 
the barat the Middle Temple in 1862, but he 
could not proceed with his profession, owing to 
his blindness. He had just graduated at Cam- 
bridge, and all his blushing honors were thick 
upon him, and as fair a prospect in life as ever 
opened before a young man welcomed him, when 
he went out shooting with his father, 

As the latter was getting over a hedge, his gun 
was discharged accidentally, and part of the 
charge went into his son’s face, putting out both 
eyes, but leaving him otherwise undistigured. 
The father, who had fondly looked forward to a 
distinguished career for his son, was almost in- 
consolable, and it was fora time feared he would 
not survive the event. 

I have heard from Prof. Faweett’s intimate 
friends at Cambridge touching accounts of how 
the blind boy sat beside the father, who felt the 
affliction more keenly than himself, assuring him 
that the accident should make no difference 
whatever in the career to which they both had 
looked forward. 

“The accident,” he would say, “did not happen 
until I had received at the university the basis of 
my education, and fortunately we have the 
means to secure aid from the eyes of others for 
practical needs. Rejoice with me that my health 
is unimpaired, my purpose still strong, and my 
spirit as cheerful as ever.” 


held out to his father. As, first, a fellow of his 
college, and now Professor of Political Economy 
in his university, Henry Fawcett has acquired 
an influence among scholars unsurpassed in his 
own direction by any other living Englishman.— 
Tlarper’s Magazine. 


This man’s memory is said to be so excellent 
that he can quote (in Parliament) an opponent’s 
speech of the preceding day correctly, and an- 
swer it point by point. 

ae a 
A PRESIDENTIAL RECEPTION. 


A writer in Appleton’s Journal gives this 
amusing description of a presidential reception 
at Washington in the days of Polk’s administra- 
tion: 


First came in a group of men, embarrassed, 
large-handed, gloveless, who did not know what 
to do with themselves; then a couple of far-West 
humble pioneers, who had evidently scraped up 
enough money to bring them to Washington, 
and who were in the homespun and homely gar- 
ments suited to their fortunes. They were ona 
broad grin. Then came formal, uninteresting 
people, without any salient peculiarity; then a 
man ina green baize jacket,—one of those re- 
publicans who love to show their independence 
by being a little below the standard of deceney; 
then a group of glittering diplomatists, with 
their orders in their button-holes; then a party 
of the gay society of the District,—beautifully- 
dressed women (according to the standard of 
that day, which was far plainer than ours); and 
then four or five smoky-smelling Indians, in 
wampun and war-paint. One, I remember, hav- 
| ing lost his nose-ring (he was a very “big chicf,’”’ 
indeed.) had put a pink artificial rose-bud in his 
nose, the flower on one side, and the wire stem 
protruding on the other; the aboriginal dandy 
was evidently much pleased with this adorn- 
ment. He was rather troublesome, for he insist- 
ed on taking hold of the earrings of the ladies, 
and I think Mrs. Knox Walker trembled for her 
solitaires, These savage guests were often at 
the White House, and always comported them- 
selves with dignity, I believe; but once one of 
them got frightened at something, or perhaps 
had partaken too freely of fire-water before he 
came, and starting from the end of the east 
room, he ran frantically across it and jumped 
| through the window, scattering glass and sash 
on every side, After this they were more cau- 
| tiously admitted. 








~+4>> 
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SCHOOL-BOY HEROISM. 


‘ Two boys were alone in a school-room when 
| some fireworks, contrary to the master’s prohi- 
| bition, were exploded. 


He has lived to make good the hope he thus } 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 








The one boy denied; the | 
| other, Bonnie Christie, would neither admit nor | 


| deny it, and was severely flogged for his obsti- | 


nacy. When the boys got alone again, “Why 
| didn’t yon deny it?” asked the delinquent. 
| “Because there were only we two, and one of 
| us must have lied,’ said Bonnie. 
: “Then why did you not say that I did it?” 


“Bonnie, Bonnie, lad, he and [%beg your par- 
don! We are both to blame.” 

The school was hushed and still, as older 
scholars are apt to be when something true and 
noble is being done; so still they might have 


\the two-fold meaning of the happy resolve, “1| heard Bonnie’s big boy-tears drop proudly on his 


book, as he sat enjoying the moral triumph which 
subdued himself as well as filled all the rest, and 
then, for want of something else to say, he gently 
cried,— 

“Master forever!” 

The glorious shout of the scholars filled the old 
man’s eyes with something behind his spectacles 
which made him wipe them before he resumed 
the chair. 

a 


A SELFISH PHILOSOPHER. 
Colored people are not all impulsive and hot- 
1eaded, if the philosopher, described by a corre- 


spondent who met him in the West, has many | 


imitators among his race. Old Diogenes, the 


cynic, couldn’t surpass him in coolness or selfish- 
ness. He had been in the battle of Fort Donel- 
son: 


“Were you in the fight?” 

“T had a little taste of it, sah.” 

“Stood your ground, did you?” 

“No, sah;-I runs.” 

“Run at the first fire, did you?” 

“Yos, sah; an’ wonld hab run soona had I 
known it was comin’,”’ 

“Why, that wasn’t very creditable to your 
courage.” 

“Dat isn’t in my line, sah; cookin’s my pro- 
fession.” 

“Well, but have you no regard for your repu- 
tation?” 

“Reputation’s nuffin to me by de side ob life.’ 

“Do you consider your life worth more than 
other people’s?” 

“It’s wuth more to me, sah.” 

“Then you must value it very highly?” 

“Yes, sah, I does; more dan all dis world; 
more dan a million dollars, sah, for what would 
dar be wuth to a man wid de bref out of him? 
Self-preserbation is de fust law wid me, sah.” 

“But why should you act upon a different rule 
from other men?” 

“Cause, sah, different men sets different 
value upon derselves; my life is not in de mar- 
ket.”’ 

“But if you lost it you would have the satis- 
faction of knowing that you died for your coun- 
try.” 

“What satisfaction would dat be to me when 
de power of feclin’ was gone?” 

“Then patriotism and honor are nothing to 
you ?”? 

“Nuffin whatever, sah; I regard dem as among 
de varicties.”’ 

“If our soldiers were like you, traitors might 
have broken up the Government without resist- 
ance.” 

“Yes, sah; der would hab ben no help for it. 
IT wouldn’t put my life in de seales against any 
guberment dat eber existed; for no guberment 
could replace de loss to me. Speet, dough, dat 
de guberment safe if da all like me.” 

“Do you think any of your company would 
have missed you if you had been killed ?”’ 

“Maybe not, sah, A dead white man ain’t 
much to dese sogers, let alone a dead nigga; but 
I'd missed myself, and dat was de pint wid 
me.” 

Tt is safe to say that the corpse of that African 
will never darken the field of carnage. 


42 
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ELEPHANTS TRAPPED. 


The question how the first tame elephant was 
caught and made tame might serve an Academy 
debating club to air their “blunderbuss” clo 
quenee. Probably that first clephant was taken 
when he was a calf. Now nobody thinks of 
catching elephants for the use of man without 
the help of others already tamed. 


A correspondent of Land and Water tells of 
the capture, in the Mysore district, India, of a 
herd of elephants, numbering forty-nine head, 
An irrigating canal winds through a dense jun- 
gic, at some points approaching a small river, at 
others stretching away from it into the jungle. 
In one place a bend of the canal forms, with the 
river, an enclosure in the shape of a horseshoe, 
containing about fifteen acres of wooded ground, 
To this place clephants resort during the mon- 
soon, crossing the canal at three or four points 
where the banks have become trodden down by 
constant use, 

In order to entrap the entire herd, two lines of 
chains were stretched across the river at the ends 
of the horseshoe, and a trench was dug on the 
river-bank to cut off escape on that side. The 
elephants having crossed into the enclosure, the 
fords were barricaded with cocoanut trees, the 
canal deepened at those places, and two deep 
trenches cnt from the canal to the river. Fires 


| were kept up at night on the banks of the ca- 


nal. 
Meanwhile a deep, cireular trench was dug, 


} enclosing about an acre of ground, and two par- 


“Recanse you said you didn’t, and I would! 


share the lie.” 
The boy’s heart melted, Bonnie’s moral gal- 
| Jantry subdued him. 
| When the school resumed, the young rogue 
|marched up to the master’s desk and said, 
“Please, sir, I can’t bear to be a liar; I let off the 
| squibs,’’ and burst into tears. 


‘ 


allel trenches were also dng, leading from the 
horseshoe to this small enclosure. Drop-gates 
were made to prevent the animals leaving this 
keddah when once they had entered it. 

A large foree of nen were now directed to 
drive the herd into the keddah. The first at- 
tempt failed, the elephants stampeding back into 
the horseshoe after a few of them had entered the 
enclosure. 





| 
| 


success. First came a female with her calf; then 
seven other females, and after a while, on came 
the entire herd with a rush, males, females ang 
calves, of all sizes, “like a herd of rather Jaye, 
pigs, jostling and pushing one another through 
the gateway.” 

When the last was in, down went the gate, and 
they were all secured. ‘The catching of the ele. 
phants, one by one, was the work of several 
days. “The men ride in among them on tame 
beasts, and put ropes round their legs and necks 
after which the tame elephants drag them ont in 
spite of all resistance, and they are chained, one 
by one, to trees, to be trained at leisure. 

“They do not mind the tame elephants mixing 
with them at all, even with men on their backs 
but they object strongly to the men on the 
ground, who have to put on the ropes. The 
clever way in which the tame elephants help js 
wonderful. They move close up to the wild ones, 
and understand how to put their legs so as to 
shield the men from all kicks. They take hold 
of the wild ones’ legs and trunks, with their own 
trunks, and are invaluable.” 


at A 
A SNAKE SUPPING ON CHICKENS, 


A snake in a hencoop is one degree worse than 
a “snake in the grass.” A gentleman in Water. 
ville, Franklin County, O., reports to the Cincin. 
nati Times an incident that he witnessed in his 
own dooryard last summer: 


The afternoon being pleasant, my wife and] 
concluded to go a visiting, and we did not get 
home till dark. On driving up to the gate, my 
wile says to me, “What is the matter with the 
chickens there in the coop?” for one was chirp. 
ing for life. 

“A rat is in the coop, I suppose.” 

I helped my wife out of the buggy and hitched 
the horse. I took a stick and rapped on the 
coop. All was quict; no rat ran out, either. 

Pretty soon we heard the same cry, “Cheep, 
cheep.” 

My wife says, “Certainly there is something in 
the chicken-coop.” 

“Well, Pll go and see.” 

So I lita candle and went out to the coop, | 
placed the light near the bottom, so it shone 
through the crack in the coop, while I peeped in 
from the top; and what do you suppose I saw— 
arat? No, alarge Diack snake, with a chicken 
in his mouth, about half swallowed, and in his 
coil he had three more, two of which were 
squeezed to death, and the other had just life 
enough left to peep. The snake was havinga 
terrible time trying to swallow the chicken, for 
the snake’s head was puffed up as large asa 
man’s fist, so every time he tried to swallow he 
would shrug from head to tail; maybe he had 
an object in view, and that was to kill the other 
three, so they could not get away, for he thought 
he was going to have all night to swallow, and 
he was sure of one good square meal of chicken. 
The next question was, how will I kill him? | 
made sure work of it. I went into the house 
and got the rifle, poked the muzzle down 'from 
the top of the coop, and pulled the trigger. 
There was a terrible thrashing for a few mo 
ments, but when the smoke of the powder cleared 
away, there Jay the snake, minus his head, | 
straightened him out, and he measured six feet 
in length. 





A PREMATURE “CROW.” 


A false alarm one night during the late war, 
while President Lincoln was on a visit to City 
Point, reminded him of a story. There was 4 
sudden rattle of small arms in the distance, 
where Gen. Parke’s brigade lay, then a volley or 
two, and acannon shot. The whole arose from 
a ridiculous mistake, and when Mr. Lincola 
learned the facts, the next morning, he told the 
rooster story, as follows, which we find in Har 
per’s Magazine: 


It happened upon one 8d of July night, after 
quite a number of people from the surrounding 
country had assembled in town to participate m 
the celebration of the anniversary of our nation 
al independence. A few frolicsome young fel 
lows had been prowling about town until after 
midnight, when one of them declared that he 
could, within five minutes’ time, make every 
cock in the whole town crow, ‘The rest dared 
him to try. : 

The young fellow, who by constant practice 
had reached perfection in imitating the crowing 
of a chicken-cock, leaped npon a fence, and slap 
ping his thighs with his open hands, elevated his 
mouth, and gave forth a vociferous “eock-a-lor 
dle-do-o-0-!" | In the stillness of the ealm night 
it reverberated like a clarion throughout every 
nook and corner of the town. 

This did not elicit a response, and he made at 
other still more powerful effort, equal in pite 
and volume to that of any proud chanticleer that 
ever greeted the break of day. <A solitary reply 
issned from a chicken-roost in a remote suburb. 
This was soon taken up by others in different di- 
rections, and within a brief period every cock it 
town had repeated the call. : 

But the strangest part of the whole affair wa 
that the effort was not confined to the chickens; 
for as soon as the crowing commenced, all ° 
boys in the place, who very likely slept with = 
eye open upon that special occasion, and 7 
believing the joyful Fourth of July had dawned, 
leaped out of bed, jumped into their clothes, @ 
rushed pell-mell to the streets, and within | 
time than it has taken to relate it, fire-crackers 
pistols and guns were being discharged from et 
ery direction. 


“But nobody was hurt,” added the President 
with a twinkle in his eye, “any more than 


A second effort was crowned with | Parke’s roosters crowed last night.” 
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For the Companion. 
THE LITTLE BOY WHO BEAT. 


I know a little boy who likes 
To join in fun and play; 

Who thinks the time the lights are lit 
The best of all the day. 


For then papa is home from work; 
Mamma has less to do; 

And time is found for games, and books, 
And songs, and picture, too. 


He'll “read the pictures” just as well 
As any in the land; 

And at the game of slapping Jack 
Delights to take a hand. 


Each card that’s laid upon the pile 
He will be sure to clap, 

That he may never lose the game 
Because he did not slap. 


With paper upside down, he can 
A wondrous story tell, 

Or sing to you quite loud and clear 
The song of “Winnie Bell.” 


If mother says, “You're getting tired; 
Is it not time to sleep?” 

A disappointed look is sure 
Across his face to creep. 


But if she says, “The busy clock 
Will soon be striking eight,” 

He quickly hastens to lier side, 
Nor asks to longer wait. 


Wrapped in his little snowy gown, 
He says, “‘Good-night, papa!” 
And hurries up a kiss or two 
To give to dear mamina, 


Then to his little crib he makes 
A laughing, quick retreat; 
And when the clock begins to strike, 
Cries out, “Old clock, I beat!” 
H. H. D. 
—_—_+o»+—____—_ 


For the Companion. 


OUT ON A RAID. 





Here are George; Frank and Fanny, out ona 
nid. Some great thing is to happen, no doubt, 
butnobody can tell what it is. It isa great se- 
tet. George is the captain. He understands 
nilitary, 

“Forward! march!” 


says the captain, and 
away they go. 


‘Keep still and make no noise,” comes the 
oder; and they walk softly and silently around 
the garden wall. By-and-by they come to a 
Bp in the wall, just where they wanted it. 
Yclimb over into the garden, and make a 
ts toward the summer-house, where grandpa 

reading his newspaper. It will be a complete 
motive to him; for he has not dreamed of any 
mthe wind. Suddenly the war cloud 



















| iors came rushing in at the door, ready to scize | 
















broke over him. A band of three armed war 


| 
; him. They flourished their Weapons, and grand- | 
pa gave himself up at once as a prisoner. 





The soldiers demanded from him a ransom. 
Grandpa happened to have a few pieces of candy 
in his pocket; and with that he bought his free- 


dom. So they all became good friends, and 
grandpa kissed all the soldiers. W. 0. C. 


~~ 
or 





For the Companion. 
NAUGHTY SOMEBODY. 
Somebody’s been in the pantry, somebody's been in 
__ the press, 

Nibbling, and gnawing, and sniffing pudding, and 

pie and dress, 
Somebody’s been upsetting things all over the house! 
“Maybe,” piped roguish Willie, “maybe it was a 

mouse.” . 


eee hg little scissors are under the clothes press 
door; 

Somebody's little apron is on the pantry floor; 
Somebody’s little finger-prints are in the custard pic. 
er then,” whisper’d Willie, “maybe it wasn’t 


Somebody's naughty boy, then, or perhaps some 
naughty girl, 

For —- the little scissors lay a tangled golden 
eurl. 

Rose-red grew Willie with shouting, ““Mamma, I 
sha’n’t tell a lie! 

’Twas nobody’s naughty somebody ; no little mouse; 
“twas I!’ SLSIE GORHAM. 


——-— +> 
For the Companion. 
MOUSIE’S HIDING-PLACE. 


Did you ever see a dormouse? It is a tiny 
creature, with bright black eyes, and similar to 
| our common mouse; but its habits are partly like 
those of the squirrel. It stores its food in au- 
tumn, and sleeps nearly all the time in cold 
weather. 

A curious thing about it is that it never puts 
all its food in one place, but stores it in ever so 
many little crannies, so that if one pantry should 
happen to be robbed, there would be plenty left. 

Just so carefully has the good All- Father 
taught the smallest and weakest of His creatures. 

Can He be pleased with boys who rob or hurt 
those He has provided for so tenderly ? 

Dormice have sometimes been tamed ‘and kept 
as pets. A lady in England owned a pair that 
would nestle in her lap, feed from her hand, and 
seem to enjoy having their fur stroked. 

One evening, when she had been showing them 
to some friends who were visiting her, she missed 
one. She looked everywhere about the rooms, 
and at last sent to inquire of a lady who had 
heen holding them in her lap whether he had 
hidden in her clothing. This lady searched her 
pockets and garments, and satisfied herself that 
no mousie was there. 

But she wore her hair in long, heavy curls. 
When she was brushing these out, just before 
going to bed, what should she find, snugly hidden 
in a curl, but the missing dormouse! 

She had ridden home, taken her tea, and been 
ont again to a concert; and there mousie had 
stayed all the time. His owner was very glad to 
get him again, safe and well, and mousie’s ride 








was remembered as a good story. M. 0, J. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
1. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
The doctor will my first bespeak, 
If from an illness you are weak. 
My second is what the artist paints 
To glorify the heads of saints. 
My third from masts, or towers, or peaks, 
To the heart a special language speaks. 
My fourth th’ peculiar sound we hear 
When the beagle-hound to its prey is near. 
Now to my fifth we will attend; 
It signifies the last, the end. 
In my sixth as a people we have pride, 
And for it has many a brave man died. 
My seventh shows the burial-place 
Of a bygone and forgotten race. 
For my eighth do the brazen trumpets blow, 
Do the blossoms bud and the laurels grow. 
My ninth, though within our daily ken, 
Is an emblem of glory to all men. 
My primals and then my jinals read; 
Tis something that all the children need, 
And pleases them very well indeed. 
c. D. B. 


2. 
REBUS. 











What I saw in New Orleans. 


a. 
3. 
COMPARISON, 
,__ Pos. Com. Sup. 
A lizard........ -- Neither..... Recent proof. 


A line of things. ..Clamor.. 


--To cook by heat. 
A nobleman 


cee A battle. 
’ A. F. 
4. 
DOUBLE DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
(Read Horizontally.) 
A consonant. 
A domestic animal. 
A geographical name. 
Covered with a mantle, 
A common flower. 
A direct line. 
River in England. 
A worm. 
A consonant. 





(Read Perpendicularly.) 
A consonant. 
A kind of queen. 
The Latin for “He remains.” 
Embers. 
A delicious fruit. 
The regular striking of a bell. 
tinge of color. 
A wild animal, 
A consonant. 


5. 
REBUS. 





INDIANA. 





Conundrums. 


Why are the fond glances a mother casts upon her 
baby like the Turkish cavalry? Because they are 
mammy looks (Mamelukes). 

Why are sheep the least moral of animals? Be- 
cause they gambol in their youth, spend much of 
their time on the turf, many of them are blacklegs, 
and they all get fleeced at last. 

What is the difference between a tube and a fool- 
ish Dutchman? One is a hollow cylinder and the 
other is a silly Hollander. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Appal, Trees, Ferry, Berry, Thyme, Mamma, 
Chair, Beset, Knock, Cents, Adage, Bunch, Adder, 
Decoy, Crowd. PERRY MASON AND Co, 

2. Heart, Endow, Addle, Rolfe, Tweed. 

3. Abel, Esau, Hiram, Mark, Peleg, Pilate. 

4. Olive, live. Peach, each. Orange, range. Date, 
ate. Bananas, ananas, (pineapples.) Papaw, a paw. 

5. Key-stone. 

‘ 6. Ours is a country enlightened with free institu- 
ions. 


A 
AP E 
E 


yy 
isl] 


8. I give you to understand that your kindness has 
overcome me, 


= 


! 1 vol., neat paper covers. 


SCIENTIFIC AND USEFUL. 


Hernia is cured easily as common wounds by follow- 
ing directions of the Elastic Truss Company, (83 Broad- 
way, New York city. Metal srings are only used by the 
less informed portion of the community. 

Branch Office, No, 129 Tremont Street, corner of 
ter Street, Boston, 


Win- 
20— 


Viol t | The tender and delicate odor 

é of freshly - gathered violets is 

Toilet | water. The tenacity with which 

| the refreshing aroma clings to 

to the skin, is very remarkable. 

Sold in half-pint botiles by all Druggists. 

I OW SHALL I WOO THEE? Or, The 

HEART'S OUTPOURINGS. A curious and beautiful 

thetic and amusingly quizzical. 1 vol., paper covers. 
Price, 30 cents. 


y] 9 
COLGATE & CO.’S 

exhaled by this delicious toilet 

rl | worse fabrics, to the hair and 
Water 
| 

collection of love letters. ‘Tenderly delicate, sweetly pa- 

Speechiana.—An unrivalled collection of pathetic 


| Serious and Comic Speeches and Recitations, in prose anc 





poetry. Suitable for Anniversaries, Exhibitions, Social 
Gatherings and Evening Parties. It eiml French, 
Dutch, lrish, Yankee and Ethiopian Stories and Speeches. 
Price, 30 cents, 

The Stump Speaker.—Bcing a collection of Comic 
Speeches and Recitations, Burlesque Orations, Stump 
Speeches, Laughable Scenes, Humorous Lectures, Button= 
bursting Witticisms, &e , &c. Price, licents. 

Ventriloquism Made Easy, and the Second- 
Sight Mystery, as ee by Robert Heller and oth. 
ers, fully explained. In this little volume we place all 
the wonders of VENTRILOQUISM at the command of our 
young friends. Price, 15 cents, 

Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, 
on receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, 
No. 1 Chambers Street, New York. 15—tf 


OK AGENTS 


TEN SAND men and women—have 
TEL TT ALL sell that famous new book— 
and ret we want {0,000 
more 3,055 [Ss have been sold, 0.908 
it grows in favor daily, and actually outsells all other 
books three to one! Ministers say—‘‘God speed it!” 
100,000 y, ‘It is splendid!" Thou- 
8 COUTEI? selling from 
ie TisFREE 
with BIC terms sent free. 
TON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


This new and valuable work, the result of thirty years’ 
experience, containing descriptions and rules for the 
E treatment of Consumption, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Catarrh, Heart Disease, 
Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Fevers Skin _ Dis- 
eases, etc., etc., wi be sent by mail free of 
charge to any one send- ing their address to 
5.8. FITCH & SON, 714 Broadway, New 
Le the standard receipts in this 
ok are worth hundreds of dollars to any . 
person with a family. 17—52t 


INVEST YOUR SAVINGS AT 10 PER CENT 


Bonds issued by Towns and School Districts to build 
School-houses in Indiana, Kansas and Nebraska, in sums 
of $100 and upwards, pay ten per cent. interest, well select- 
ed security, absolute and no loss. $1,000 invested at 10 
der cent. Amounts to $117,391 in 50 years. Bonds for sale 


CEO. WM. BALLOU, Banker, 
19—3t 72 Devonshire Street, Boston. 


BUY J. &P COATS’ BLACK 
THREAD for your MACHINE. 


Graefenberg Vegetable Pills 
Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system in an unhealthy condition, 

GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL'S CATIIOLICON, 
A wonderful remedy for those distressing complaints to 
which women are subject. These medicines are purely 
vegetable. Sold by all Druggists. Send for Almanac, 
GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 
37—ly 


56 Reade Street, N.Y. 
$500 












































For a case of Asthma, Cough or Cold that 
Adamson’s Botanic Balsam will not eure, 


Large bottles 35 cents. Sample free. Dr. F. 
GOLD W. Kixsmay, Augusta, Me. Sold by Drug- 
gists everywhere. 5—ly 





THE ARCADE PRINTING PRESS. 
SELF-INKING. PRICE, $450. 
Including Ink, Type, Roller, Card Board, ete. 

Send 3-cent stamp for cirenlar and specimens of its 
work to ARCADE PREss Co., 
16—eow 224 Washington Street, Boston. 
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4) ADDRESS or VISITING Cards for 25 cents. Sam- 
ples of Snowflake, Marble, Satin and all colors of 

| bristol Cards. FREE, Agents wanted; outfit 20 cents, 
ULLMAN & CO., 12 Winter Street, Boston, Maas, 3 


CARDS. 

We are prepared to fill orders for every desirable style 
of Visiting and Address Cards. Will send fifty finely 
printed White or Tinted Bristol Cards to any address 
(postpaid) on receipt of 25c. Send stamp for samples. 

Har.Low & THATCHER, Middleboro’, Mass. 





RPPPPPPPA No Charges for odtainin 
TO INVENTO: Patents uniess successful. 
Pamphiet free. C. A.Suaw, 
PPPPAPAPPRAA10 Tremont Street, Boston. 


A MONTH — Agents wanted every- 
where. Business honorable and first class. 
Particulars sent free. Address J. WORTH 
& CO., St. Louis, Mo. 16—13t 


Ladies at Home 


And Men who have other business, wanted as agents 
Novel plans, pleasant work, GooD PAY. Send 3-cent 
stamp for particulars. THE GRAPHIC COMPANY, 39 
and 41 Park Place, New York. 47—26t 
H® QUARTERS for Foreign and American 
Chromos. Dealers, Agents, Trunk and Box Makers, 
Newspaper Publishers and Tea Stores will find a complete 
supply. Our new and brilliant specialties are unequalled. 
Our 9x11 monnted Chromos outsell anything in the mare 
ket. 12 samples for $1 00; one hundred for $6 50. _Illus- 
trated Catalogne free. J. LATHAM & CO., 419 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. Box, 2,154. 19— 


wT For Agents in our Ten New Novel- 
SMONE ties, just out. Needed in every 
house. Sample and Circulars free by mail. H. B, 
WHITE & CO., Newark, N.d. 194 
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The same physician relates another remarkable | 
instance of the sagacity of the dog. Some years ago 
he attended the tamily of Mr. John Cosgrove, now 
deceased, and Mr. Cosgrove never visited the oflice 
without being accompanied by a large yellow dog. 

On one oceasion—in the evening—when the stu- 
dents were sittipg in the office, a scratching was 
heard on the w ithow- -pane of the low front window, 
and, looking out, they beheld this large yellow dog, 
who had stood up on his hind legs in order to make 
his presence known. 

Ope ning the door, the students had the satisfaction 
of seeing him walk gravely into the office, accompa- 
nied by a smaller companion, whose leg had been 
bruised and was bleeding freely. The “injury was | 
dressed, and the big dog “dep: uted with his protege, | 
evidently satisfied with the manner in which he had | 

| discharged his duty. 


_— > 

RETRIBUTION. 

We are pained when we see crime go unpunished 
and unprevented; but, on the other hand, there are 

cases of sudden providential retribution that our} 

very sense of justice makes awful to us: 


The Surscrivrion Price of the ComPANION 1s 
$1.75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 

New subscriptions can commence at 
the year. 

Tne Companion is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publ for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, asre-| Anold negro woman by the name of Brown, liv- 
quired by law. ing about nine miles south of Covington, Ky., had a 

PAYMENTS for the Comp anion, when sent by mail, should | daughter about twelve or thirteen years of age, who 
be made in M ant ; | has for a long time been bedridden with a hopeless 
WHEN S | attack of paralysis. Her mother, growing weary of 


any time during 


“IT 


MUCH TALKED ABOUT. 
There’s nothing so ‘‘much talked about” 
In this “‘wide world” as “charity ;” 
Yet thousands, in the church and out, 
Just what it is don’t seem to see, 
True charity is love for ail, 
The rich and poor, the high and low, 
The old and young, the great and small, 
To whom a favor we can show. 
Thus teach the Boys who buy their “‘CLoTHEs,” 


Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 0) 
At the great store of GEORGE FENNO’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 


TAKE Schenck’s Mandrake Pills, | if your appetite is 
poor. Com. 


The popular Combination for SELF-INsTRUcTIOy jy 
PENMANSHIP, in three parts, viz: I. Copy-Slips; II, 
Ornamental Sheet; III. Book of Instrue. 

tions; IV. Case. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine is the best and cheapest Hair | 
Dressing in the world, Com. | 
The great demand for this self-instructor has induceg 
—— the Publisher to add many new and very desirable feg. 


co RR ECTIO N. . tures to the Eighth Edition, just issued. It now contains 
The price of the pocket edition of the “Proxouncine more beautiful penmanship, of all varieties, than has 
HanpbBook,” advertised by Messrs. Lee & Shepard inthe | ever before been offered for five times the price of this 
Ci pre eee of April 29th, should have been 35 cts. instead ntire Combination 
of 25cts. The book contains 3,000 words such as are often | "fire Co 7 
mis} pronoune ed, and will be found a great help to those ! 
desiring to acquire the habit of pronouncing cor rectly. 
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reuse is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
,00kS unless this is done, 
lecided that 


requested to do so. 
margin of your paper 
1 


tion is paid, | 


The courts have 
pers are held nsible un 
their papers are lered to b 

Letters to publishers should be 
MASON & CO., Youth's € 


a 7 subscribers to newspa- 
are paid,and 

i inued. 

addressed to PERRY 

ympanion, Boston, Mass. 





THE VANILLA VINE, 

The best vanilla (which gives the well-known and 
favorite heliotrope comes | 
froin the America, | 
and grows not at all like the Tonquin bean, which is | 
often sold for it: 

“The pure vanilla of commerce 


fiavor to ice-cream, ete.) 


provinee of Oaxaca, in South 


is the product of 
tropical America, being the bean of the Epidendrum 
The vine 
the common ivy, but 


Vanilia, a species of orchidaceous plants. 
has a trailing stem, not unlike 


not so woolly, 


It is a vigorous grower, and attaches 
itself to any tree standing near it,and rises to the | 
height of e feet. The Indians 
propagate it by planting cuttings at the foot of trees 
selected for that purpose. 


teen or twenty 


“The flowers are of a greenish-yellow color, mixed | 
with white; the fruit is about seven or eight inches 
long, of a yellow ithered, but which 
h-black. 
lon the outside, and is 
The capsule of 
for its fragrant 
ious oil extracted 


color when g 
gradually turns to a browni 
“It is more or less wrinkl 
full of seeds lik 
vanilla is aromatic, 
odor, and for the volatile and de i 
from it. It is principally used for mixing with and 
perfuming chocolate, 
dings, &c. 


possess powers 


grains of sand, 


and remark 


As a imedicine, it is claimed by some to 
analogous to valerian, while at the 
same time it is far more grateful.”’ 
> 
CHASED BY WATER. 
Wells (like 
quire us to come 


Mohammed's mountain) generally re- 
to th 


ito be served; but when an 
deep that “All the 
riddle says,) | 


n after us, it is cer- 


steady and so 
world’s oxen can't pull it up,” 
takes a start to come out and 
tainly time to go 


institution, so 
is the 
, and gi as we can, 
the 


ri 
yas fast 
f 


lowing strange story ¢ 


(Tenn.) Press and Herald: 


mes Knoxville 


rom 


In the region of Lost Creek, 
and Strawberry Phiins, 
dammed up during the late 
since fallen, there 


hetween New Market | 
the waters of which became 
floods, and have not | 
lives a thrifty farmer, who, some 
years aco, selected for his home a handsome track of 
land, lying in the form of a large basin or amphithe- 
atre, on the gentle slope of which he built his house, 
and surrounded it with barns, coops and gardens. 

In close proximity he dug a well, there being no 
running stream on the place. And now the pleasant 
home is desolate, the chicken-roost floats to the 
sport of the han a weary waste of waters sur- 
rounds and e ra the grounds, and flows in and out 
of the aaner the dwe llings; - ~ this wide-spre: ad 
ruin is the result of astr ak of a well the | 
farmer dug some time since. 

During the heavy rains, and while 
was standing on the ground, the well commenced to 
rise rapidly, and soon water began pouring forth 
from its mouth with the for ill-race, and has 
continued to do so ever since, s hat the basin in 
which the building is now a lake. As to 
where the water comes from isa mooted question; 
but the most plausible theory is that Lost Creek is | 
making the old well available fora new outlet. The | 
water is on the railroad track in the cinity in some 
places two feet deep. The phenomenon is certainly 
a strange one, and excites general interest. 


so much water 


stands 


> 


DOGS 
The following 


AND DOCTORS, 


from the Lancaster 


doctors than we are aware of. Perhaps Shakespeare 
hinted at this sagacity when he says, “Throw physic 
to the dogs!”’ 


Yesterday, while a prominent physician of this city 
was Pee Ie up a prescription for a young man, he 
heard the low whining of a dog at the office door, 
He paid no attention at first, but as the wail grew 
louder, he opened the door, when in limped a little 
dog on three legs, holding the other leg up as though 
in great pain. 

The venerable physician directed the young man 
to lift him up, when an examination revealed that 
the little fellow had run a pin into his foot. The 


in was extracted, and the dog, with a look of grati- | 


ade and a friendly wag of the tail, acampered off. 


| method that debased 


| struggled with what power of motion it could com- | BE ST OFFER to Ladies or 


jer and broke it, saturating the 
| with the inflammable 
| mother’s clothing took fire from the fireplace, and | —Q 
| she 


} was fatally burned. 


| as above detailed. 


| getting angry at. 
| and wittily styles itan exar 


| her brain whole folios of 


as a flavor for ice-creams, pud- | enwrapped. 


| those who are over fond of riches. ¥ 


| picture of golden streets, the rivers of shining water 
The fol- ! 


| and asked, in a tone of coarse jocularity,-- 


(Penn.) Express | 
would lead us to suppose that dogs know more about | 


the constant exare and trouble which the afflicted P5 at ho s ‘ 58 
daughter required at her hands, determined to put $5 to $ 20 ee day at home. Cc Terms Free, Address | 
her out of the way, and selected the most cruel 
ennity could suggest,—burn- 
ing,—expecting to conceal her crime under the g guise | 
of an accident, 

Placing the child y achair by the fireplace, an! | < 
began saturating the head and clothing of the al- | 
most helpless girl from a 
that she had procured for 





GENTS.—C hang Chang sells atsight. Necessary as 
\J/As mples 35e. Chang Chang Mf’g Co., Boston. | 


28 rs EIPT and samples of visiting cards, for 
stamp. Bb. E. STRONG, Gerry, N.Y. 2 


HE PERUVIAN SYRUP vitalizes purifies 
bottle of turpentine | and enriches the blood, giving strength and vigor to 
that purpose. The child | the system. 20—It 
Gentlemen as Agents. 
Address CLARK INDELIBLE PENCIL Co., Box 14], 
woman’s clothing | Northampton, Mass. 2—tf 
the struggle the |») ENGRAVED CALLING CARDS, 25 cents. 
Samples for stamp. All who read this wanted as 
iif + ; ; i agents. Der. Ilurr, Newtonville, Mass. 16 6—ly 
ife. She ran and threw herself into a branch near T 
by, and extinguished the flames, but not until she | p4ns, ays NUE aeneneC TES nied 
| Send for cireul: 
At tle time it was supposed to be an accident, | = eer 
FPR henna yt pane 4. ost A a ag a 30 DAMASK CARDS with name, 30 aes or, fo 
rsadigede pene hag : “pies l I Sean dhetee led tho fac Blank Scroll Cards of Birds, 5 designs, 20 cents. Out- 
nies of death from her burning, revealed the facts | g¢ in 19 styles, 10cents. Address J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, 
Renss. Gein Me Ee 19— 
EG 0 FINELY PRINTED Bristol visiting cards sent 
9) postpaid for 25cts. Send stamp (not postal card) for 
samples of Glass, Marble and Snowflake cards. Agents 
wanted. Commissions 40 to50 percent. A. H. FULLER, 
Brockton, Mass. l4—ly 
DECALCOMANIE PIC TURES 25 cents. 
2 sheets Scrap Book Pictures, 25 cents; 3 Card 
Cc hromos, 25 cents; 12 Gem Chromos, 15 cents. Samples 
of all 10 cents. Descriptive circular for 3 cent stamp. 
jd. W. RUSSELL & CO., Medford Mass. 12-eow 26t 
(OATMEAL GLYCERINE. The best and cheapest 
OILET SOAP. Sold everywhere. 
QGILVE R-PLATED WARE polished with InpEx:- 
CAL SILVER SOAP will last many times longer than if 
polished with whiting or plate-powder. 41—tf 
D i R IEST and hardest work in the house made 
have had expression. With the paper in her hand, comparatively easy and pleasant. Every 
she sternly demanded,— one interested in reducing woman’s work should send now 
“ Sn wasave 9°? astamp for our circular, GRAY, DIXON & CO., 51 Cly- 
Is this yours? . * ~~ tee 
“Ye heron bourn Avenue, Chicago. is 13t 


‘Do, (you comes in such papers asi TY PE Tee Pete Nee i Ane E 
. « ers he New Englanc 
thes . en <cattis gm unqualting ope. 105 Ww nny _ Street, Boston, Mass. 
“W hat is it?” then asked the teacher, sacra celia 
all things to a focus. 
* Yeast, ma’am 
The boy’s mother wasin the habit of using the 
condensed yeast, which comes in small cakes, thus 


mand, knocked the bottle from the hand of its moth- 


fluid. In 


abandoned her terrible crime tosave her own 


o oe 
AN INDIGNANT SCHOOLMA’AM, 
Righteous indignation is always proper, but one 
should be sure, first, that there is something worth 
An exchange tells this yeast story, | 20 
ple of a lady who “rose 
too quickly,’’—like overleavened bread: 
She saw in the hands of one of her scholars a sus- | 
| picious-looking piece of tinsel paper, such as comes 
around tobacco; and the use of the weed being on | 
the increase among her boys, she seized the propi- 
tious moment, and in an instant there rushed through 
sermons, if they could 





nateur P rint- 
ype Foundry, 
Send stamp for 

6—ly 
QEND 10 cents for 4 ——_ Chromos, or 6 cents for 
\O 2; 48 sheets paper, 12 cents; envelopes, 12 cents; 12 
nice lead pencils, 25 cents: Game of Authors, 25 cents. 
Large Catalogues, 13 ce1 “ae all prepaid. Fair dealing. 

Address Il. F. GILNACK, South Manchester, Conn. 
~ . M NERALS.—A fine collection of Minerals for every 
I youth in the country. Only $2 00 for fifty fine —. 
GOLDEN PAVEMENTS 

This little story is not without a pointed moral for 


use what 


bringing 


imens illustrating the prominent Minerals all named; 
larger series of 100 specimens for $500. Natural History 
Store, 18 Arch Street, Boston Mass 

20—3t BREW: ER & KNOWLTON. 


1, O0C AGENTS, Teachers Students, men and 
women wanted to sell CENT A 

GAZETTEER ¢ IF THE U.S. Shows grand re- 
sults of 100 YEARS PROGRESS. A whole Li- 
brary. Boston Globe—Not a luxury, but a necessi- 
ty. Inter-ocean. —Best Selling book ublished—Good 

"ay. OF Want Gen. Agt. in every city of 10,000. Ad- 
dress J.C. MeCU RDY & re xe Philadelphia, Pa. 19—4t_ 


Surerelief 
| KIDDER'S PASTILLES. "0 cinurees 
a ae ee lestown, Mass. 


| 7PHosE interested in the practical development of 
medical science will doubtless be pleased to learn 
| that the curative properties of *Hunt’s” REMEDY contin- 
| nes to achieve a w onderful triumph over Kidney, Bladder, 
“Ah, and what was I doing: g?” | Glandularand “Brignt’s” disease, gravel, diabetes, men- 
“You were on your knees. | tal and physical debility, maladies ‘caused by violating the 
“Of course—praying.” laws of n: ace, aad compra et the urino-cenital organs 
succumb to its potency y. F - 

“You were trying to dig up the golden pavements etor, ene “Panama R. F. CLARKE, Propri 

of the New Jerusalem! ~ — 
HE HOME GUEST, 
-~ — Chromos ever published. 
| torical Translation of The 
CRANBERRIES IN JAPAN, 
A Japanese boy, now in this country, expressed 
} much surprise when he first 
| table. 
| tains of Japan, but though they are very large and 
| beautiful, no one 
| food. They have, 
| appreciate. 


Ataconvention of clergymen recently held in Syr- 
acuse, and after the evening’s meal, it was proposed 
that each in turn should entertain the company with 
such remarks as might be deemed appropriate. 
When it came to the turn of Mr. Waterhouse, he re- 
— da dream, which he said he had had a few nights 

before. In his dream he went to heaven, and ery | 





the — choirs, and so forth, was interesting iy | 
vivid Vhen he coneluded, a man notorious for his | 
money grabbing and penurious habits approached | 


“Well, Bro. Waterhouse, did you see any of us in 
your dream?” 
“Yes, Bro. G., I saw you 


ow 


“and four of the best 
Mrs. Pollock’s Great His- 
King’s Page, just commenced. 
The perp Guest has no superior. Our Chromos are the de- 
light of @ sample copy and one Chromo on receipt of 
30 cents; “4c mos and Home Guest one year for $110. 
HOME GUI PUB. CO., 419 Washington Street, 
Boston, Ma P. O. Box, 2,154. 19— 


7 For agents, either sex. Patentand 
g MONE Yi Fancy Novelties. Large profits. 
SIMPSON & SMITH, 66 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 10) 
WORTHLESS IMITATIONS 
Of Geo. W. Laird’s “Bloom of Youth” are in circulation. 
The unprecedented suecess and popularity so justly gained 
for this harmless and valuable toilet preparation have in- 
duced persons to counterfeit it. The genuine has the 
| brings on his shoulders dow ntothe town. Herethe | United States Internal Revenue Stamp engraved on the 
boys ; gather about him, and forasmall coin purchase | pS aoe, ane oy Py! G. _ ° — my y~ in the 
the right to crowd ride: ir pocke ts with them. And glass on the back of each bottle. No other is genuine. 


Sold at all druggists and fancy goods dealers. 75 ¢ 
what use do you think they make of this otherwise | per bottle. atic ea ——s — Naa 


useless fruit? The boys blow the glowing berries | — — 


pan —— $,as our boys blow white beans 2) N oe N T | N E 'S 
fj INE TAR SOAP 


FOR TOILET, BATH & NURSERY. 
CURES SKIN®SCALP DISEASES 
RESTORES HAIR#®PREVENTS eee ee 
SOLD BY GROCERS*DRUGGIS 
made rapidly y with Stencil and d Key C 


Outhts. Catalogues, samples and full partic: 
S.M. Spencer, 117 Hanover St., Bosto’ 


aw cranberries eaten at 
A species of cranberry grows in the moun- 


ever thinks of cooking them for 
however, which boys will 


a use 


Some old man occasionally goes up to the moun- 
j tains and picks a large basket of them, which he 





~ - 
FIRESIDE FUN. 

It is almost too late in the season to talk about 

fireside fun, but this may be tried at any time. It is 

very silly, to be sure, but quite funny and harmless, 


Two players are closely blinded with a* bandage 
made of their pocket handkerchiefs. Each one is 
provided with a saucerful of cake or cracker crumbs, 
which is held in the left hand, and a spoon, which is 
held in the right hand. A sheet is spread upon the 

| floor upon which the pls .. ra sit, and ata given sig- 
nal they begin to fee id each other. Their efforts to 
find each others’ mouths with their spoons never 
fails to afford much sport. 


MONEY 


ulars FREE, 





Of the prettiest Visiting Cards you ever saw. and 
ten different samples, with your name beautifully 
printed on them, all sent to any address, by re- 
urn mail, for 20 cents. Gents’ pricejlist and sam- 
ples of 60 different gs foe printin sent with 
each new order. W. C. NNON, 46 Kneeland 


iets Street, Boston, Mass. 19—ly 


Part I. The New Copy- 


These slips are nearly as large as the largest commercia} 


Slips. 


| envelope, and are closely filled with written exercises of 


all varieties. 


Lapirs’ Hanp. Animportant feature just introduced 
is Ladies’ Fashionable Writing, as used in letter- ~Writing, 
account-keeping,ete. The many exercises in ladies’ hand 
will be pronounced superior, we think, to any ever before 
published. 

GENTLEMEN’S WRITING, embracing corresponding, 
book-keeping, and ornamental styles; headings, mode} 
signatures, and superscriptions; notes, invoices, “due- bills, 
receipts, and off-hand flourishing. 

PROFESSIONAL PENMEN, and all others who delight in 
beautiful penmanship, will be especially pleased with the 
Soumnaibelley large variety of ornamental work given in 
the slips and ornamental sheet. There are off-hand 
flourishes of birds, sw + quills and scrolls; fine pen- 
lettering, unique and original; the German Text Alphabel, 
full size, for engrossing purposes, ete., elegantly flourished 
and ornamented; the Old English Alphabet, also large, 
bold and beautiful. These alphabets cannot fail to be 
very popular with penmen and others, as they are the 
largest, handsomest and best ever offered to the yirofession, 


Part II. Ornamental Sheet. 


The Ornamental Sheet contains a very elaborate speci- 
men of off-hand flourishing,—of a bird in a nest, among 
the branches of a tree, surrounded by ladies’ and gentle. 
men’s writing, both large and small, and of all varieties; 
also other smaller specimens of flourishing. ‘This orna- 
mental sheet is alone worth one dollar, the price of the 
entire combination. Framed, it makes a beautiful parlor 
ornament. 


Part III. Book of Instructions. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. Portrait of Author; Preface; In- 
troduction; The Essentials of Good Writing,—Lcgibility, 
Rapidity and Beauty; a illustrated by anecdotes; 
Rapidity, its importance, and } how to secure it; Position 
and Movement, illustrated by engravings; ‘The Pri nciples; 
Uniformity; Classes of Letters; Light and Shade; 
Capitals explained and analyzed; The Numerals; Orr 
HAND FLOURISHING. 

The new article on “ Off-hand Flourishing,” in connec 
tion with the many exercises for practice, will be found a 
complete guide to the acquisition of that neest desirable 
accomplishment; the pupil is told just how to hold the 
e for that kind of work, how to shift the paper, and 
how to arrange combinations. No one can fail to under- 
stand these instructions throughout; they are plain, con- 
cise, and easily understood. 


Part IV. The Case. 


The Case remains the same as in former editions. It is 
beautifully lithographed with title, vignette of author, 
and view of college. In it all the above parts are folded; 
the case is then fastened with patent envelope-band, and 

is ready for mailing. 


The Entire Combination as above is mailed, 
| postpaid, for $1.00. 


YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN, 
BOYS AND GIRLS, 
TEACHERS, 
CLERKS, 
BOOK-KEEPEBS, 


and others, wishing good paying employment, should 
write us for agents’ circular when they send for the Com- 
pendium. Nothing in this country sells like this. Any 
smart boy or girl, in school or out, can make a hundred 
dollars in one month selling it to those in their neighbor 
hood, who would be only too glad of the opportunity to 
purchase it. Every parent wants it for his children; 
young men and women must have it, or something sim 
lar, if they ever acquire such a style of writing as mo# 
desire tu possess. Six hundred of the readers of the Com- 
panion are now acting as agents. The business is easy, 
and the returns sure. It does not interfere with other 
duties; orders may be taken at odd times, just as oppor 
tunity affords. 

There may be an agent already in your place. If 89, 
you doubtless know it, and will purchase your Compen- 
dium of him, and save trouble of writing to Us. Batif 
there is noagent, lose no time in securing the agency fot 
yourself. Send one dollar,and we will mail the ComPEs- 
pivm immediately, together with cireulars for advertis! ng 
your agency, and every thing required for business! You 
will find it the best investment you ever made. 

Address 


PROF. G. A. GASKELL, 
Principal Bryant & Stratton College, 
Manchester, N. H- 


Mustrated Circulars Sent Free. No.2 is Now Ready: 


To tHE Litrtk FoiKks.—Several hundred boss snl 
girls, from eight to fourteen years old, have orde oe 
Compendium, and are now using it. In our next illus 
trated circular, we hope to publish also letters from pe 
of these little folks. Write and tell us how long) youhar? 
used the Compendium, and what you think of it Gn 

your age also. Write as long or short a letter as 7” 





SAMPLE to Agents. Lapirs’ CoMBINATION 
NEEDLE-BOOK, with Chromos, _Send_ stamp 
F. P. Givox, New Bedford, Mass, 





FREE | 


44—iy 


a. HICH tree do you have when you meet your 
? You've Cedar. | 


veo 


choose, We hone to give the portrait of the one wi 
made the most improvement, 





no. 


